





THE 


LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


JANUARY, 1856. 


A NEW YEAR. 


HAVE been young, and now am old.” 
How many wake up suddenly to a con- 
sciousness of age which leads them to utter this 
exclamation! They seem to have had no inter- 
mediate state, and scarcely any observable prog- 
ress, till, all at once, they find themselves landed 
upon the bleak and dismal shore of old age. It 
is not that the flight of time has been so slow, 
but so insidious: 
“We take no note of time 
But from its loss; to give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 


It is the knell of my departed hours. 
Where are they? With the years beyond the flood.” 


When we pass the frontiers of a new country 
they stop us at once and demand our passport. 
They look to see whence the traveler has come 
and whither he is going; and every thing reminds 
us of the transition. The dress of the people is 
peculiar. Their language is strange. The streets 
and houses, the conveyances, the style of every 
thing, isnew. And often the features of the land- 
scape are foreign. Unwonted crops grow in the 
fields, and unfamiliar trees stand in the hedge- 
rows, and quaint and unaccountable creatures flit 
over our head or hurry across our path. And 
at any given moment we have only to look up, 
in order to remember, “ This is no more my na- 
tive land; this is no longer the country in which 
I woke up yesterday.” 

But marked and conspicuous as is our progress 
in space, we recognize no such decided transitions 
in our progress through time. 
frontiers of a new year, there is no one there with 
authority to demand our passport; no one who for- 


cibly arrests us, and asks, “ Whence comest thou? | 
Art thou bound for | 
the Better Country, and hast thou a safe conduct | 


or, Whither art thou going? 


Vor. XVI.—1 





When we pass the | 


in the name of the Lord of the land?’ But 
we just pass on—’53, ’54, ’55, °56—and every 
year repeats, “We demand no passport; be sure 
you can show it at the journey’s end, for it is 
certain to be needed there.” And as nothing 
stops us at the border, so in the new year itself 
there is nothing distinguishable from the year 
that went before. The sun rises and the sun 
sets. Our friends are around us all the same. 
We ply our business or amusements just as we 
did before, and all things continue as they were. 
And it is the same with the more signal epochs. 
The infant passes on to childhood, and the child 
to youth, and the youth to manhood, and the 
man to old age, and he can hardly tell when or 
how he crossed the boundary. On our globes 
and maps we have lines to mark the parallels 
of distance; but these lines are only on the map. 
Crossing the equator or the tropic, we see no score 
in the water, no line in the sky to mark it; and the 
vessel gives no lurch, no alarum sounds from the 
welkin, no call is emitted from the deep: and it is 
only the man of skill, the pilot or the captain, 
with his eye on the signs of heaven, who can 
tell that an event has happened, and that a defi- 
nite portion of the voyage is completed. And 
so far, our life is like a voyage on an open sea, 
every day repeating its predecessor—the same 
watery plain around and the same blue dome 
above—each so like the other that we might 
fancy the charmed ship was standing still. But 


it is not so. The watery plain of to-day is far 


| in advance of the plain of yesterday, and the 
| blue dome of to-day may be very like its prede- 


cessors, but it is fashioned from quite another sky. 
However, it is easy to see how insidious this 


| process is, and how illusive might be the consc- 


quence. Imagine that in the ship were some 
passengers—a few young men, candidates for an 
important post in a distant empire. They may 


reasonably calculate on the voyage lasting three 
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months or four; and, provided that before their 
arrival they have acquired a certain science, or 
learned a competent amount of a given language, 
they will instantly be promoted to a lucrative 
and honorable appointment. The first few days 
are lost in the bustle of setting all to rights, in 
regrets, and plans, and projects. But at last one 
or two settle down in solid earnest, and betake 
themselves to the study of the all-important sub- 
ject, and have not been at it long till they alight 
on the key which makes their after progress 
easy and delightful. To them the voyage is not 
irksome, and the end is full of expectation. But 
their comrades pass the time in idleness. They 
play cards, and smoke, and read romances, and 
invent all sorts of frolics to while away the 
tedium of captivity; and if a more sober com- 
panion venture to remonstrate, they exclaim, 
“Lots of time! Do you see any signs of land? 
True, we have been out of port six weeks; but 
it does not feel to me as if we had moved a hun- 
dred miles. Besides, man, we have first to pass the 
Cape, and after that we may manage very well.” 
And thus on it goes, till one morning there isa 
loud huzza, and every passenger springs on deck. 
“Land a-head!” “What land?’ “Why the 
land to which we all are bound.” “Impossible; 
we have not passed the Cape.” “Yes, indeed; 
but we did not put in there. Yonder is the 
coast. We shall drop anchor to-night, and must 
get on shore to-morrow.” And then you may 
see how blank and pale the faces of the loiterers 
are. They feel that all is lost. One takes up 
the neglected volume, and wonders whether any 
thing may be done in the remaining hours; but 
it all looks so strange and intricate, that in de- 
spair he flings it down. “To-morrow is the ex- 
amination-day. To-morrow is the day of trial. 
It,is no use now. I have played the fool, and 
lost my opportunity;” while their wiser friends 
lift up their hearts with joy, because their pro- 
motion draweth nigh. With no trepidation, ex- 
cept so much as every thoughtful spirit feels 
when a solemn event is near, without foreboding 
and without levity, they look forth to the nearer 
towers and brightening minarets of that famed 
city, which has been the goal of many wishes, 
and the home of many a dream. And as they 
calmly get ready for the hour of landing, the 
only sorrow that they feel is for their heedless 
companions, who have lost the returnless oppor- 
tunity to make their calling and election sure. 
So, dear reader, in this bark of earthly exist- 
ence we are floating onward to the great eternity; 
and there is a certain lesson given us to learn in 
order to secure a welcome and a high promotion 





whenever we arrive. But from the subtile illu- 
sion already indicated, few address themselves 
to that great study betimes. Few so “number 
their days as to apply their hearts to heavenly 
wisdom.” Each day looks so like the other— 


| yesterday as lifelike as the day before, and the 


present day as hale and hopeful as either, that it 
becomes quite natural to say, “To-morrow will 
be as this day, and much more abundant.” And 
so the golden moments glide away. One is con- 
stantly adjusting his berth, and finds new employ- 
ment every day in making it more comfortable 
or more complete; and he will perhaps be so 
engaged the night when the anchor drops and 
the sails are furled. And many more amuse 
themselves. They take up the volume which 
contains the grand lesson, and look a few minutes 
at it, and put it past, and skip away to some 
favorite diversion; while they know full well, or 
fear too sadly, that they have not reached the 
main secret yet. 

Our great business is to get acquainted with 
God, and so to become fit for his presence in 
the realms of light and purity. His friendly dis- 
position he has announced in the Gospel of his 
grace; and when that announcement has subdued 
us into love and obedience, we are new creatures, 
As soon as we can say, “I know whom I have 
believed, and I am persuaded that He is able 
to keep that which I have committed unto him,” 
a dreadful burden will be removed from our con- 
science, and it will be no longer with an anxious 
foreboding that we shall contemplate the end of 
the voyage. The announcement, that we this 
day cross another parallel, need cause us no per- 
turbation; and, waking from this night’s slumber, 
should we hear the hurrying footsteps and un- 
familiar voices which bespeak the vessel come to 
port, we may calmly arise and make ready, for 
our Friend is there already, and has prepared a 
place for us, and we shall find it all homelike 
and congenial. 

When the late Treasurer of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, Mr. Hardcastle, found himself 
dying, he said, “My last act of faith I wish to 
be, to take the blood of Jesus as the high-priest 
did when he entered behind the vail, and when 
I have passed the vail I would appear with it 
befcre the throne.” And in making the transit 
from one year to another, this is our most appro- 
priate exercise. We see much sin in the retro- 
spect—we see many a broken purpose, many a 
misspent hour, many a rash and unadvised word; 
we see much pride and anger, and worldliness 
and unbelief; we see in the year now ended 
many offenses against our neighbor and our God. 
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Let us carry them to the Fountain opened for 
sin. There is nothing for us but the Great Atone- 
ment. With that atenement let us, like believing 
Israel, end and begin anew. ‘To its sin-canceling 
expiation let us consign the guilty past; and, 
bearing its precious blood, let us pass within the 
vail of a solemn and eventful future. 

For that future, too, this is the time to form 
and to commence carrying out better resolutions. 
There may be good plans which the reader has 
long entertained, but which, from the want of a 
decisive beginning, are likely to result in nothing. 
You have sometimes thought it would be very 
profitable to read the Bible right through. You 
have long been unhappy because there is no 
worship of God in your family. You have often 
felt that it would be right to conduct a class in the 
Sunday school, or to visit a few of your poorer 
neighbors. There is some bad habit which you 
are always intending to leave off—some good 
one which you are always going to begin. Now 
is the day. Remembering on whose help and 
blessing it is that you depend for the ability to 
carry through the best purposes, make this “ be- 
ginning of days” the beginning of your better 
doing. 

There is, doubtless, some danger in the keep- 
ing of a diary; but there is one form of it which 
is surely exempt from the usual risks of spiritual 
pride and morbid self-anatomy. And on the 
same principle on which frugal householders 
keep a memorandum of how they spend their 
money, it might be well for all of us to keep 
a written record of the way in which we spend a 
talent more precious still. It would be a con- 
stant reminder of our good resolutions, and the 
blanks in the register, by rebuking our indolence, 
would stir us up to fresh exertions in redeeming 
the time. And it would teach us the value of a 
commodity which all of us prize too lightly. 
Nothing is more wonderful than the infatuation 
with which we waste it. Were you following a 
man along the streets, and did you see him scat- 
tering coin in every direction—tossing dimes to 
all the passengers, and chucking dollars into the 
sewers, you would say, “The man is mad:” and 
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ing he has his modicum of leisure; the hours 
which, by continuous thrift, might make him a- 
scholar, or an adept in the sciences, or which 
might go far to build up iis intellectual and spir- 
itual manhood, he wastes on trifles. Young 
though he is, so fast is he squandering his herit- 
age of existence, you foresee that he must die 
in dreariest poverty. But just as a spendthrift 
has sometimes been startled into a miser by real- 
izing the worth of money, so the life-waster has 
occasionally been cured of his reckless profusion 
by seeing the splendid results achieved through 
time’s good husbandry. And just as the miser 
loves to count his coin, and as his accurate reck- 
oning tends to make him still more frugal and 
more wealthy, so there is wisdom in “ counting 
our days,” and in preserving that record of their 
bestowment which, by rendering time a pal pable 
commodity, at the same time enhances its value. 
That time which we call our own is an awful 
stewardship; and it is surely worth while, for 
our own admonition, to take some note of what 
is so exactly recorded elsewhere. 

“Like summer bees that hover 

Around the idle flowers; 


They gather every act and thought, 
These viewless angel hours. 


The poison or the nectar, 
The heart’s deep flower-cups yield; 
A sample still they gather swift, 
And leave us in the field. 


And as we spend each minute, 
Which God to us hath given, 

The deeds are known before his throne, 
The tale is told in heaven. 


Those bee-like hours we see not, 
Nor hear their noiseless wings; 

We only feel too oft when flown, 
That they have left their stings.” 


Among some nations it is said to be the cus- 


' tom to shed tears and to utter exclamations of 


sorrow at the birth of a child. They seem to 
look only at the gloomy side of life—to antici- 


| pate the dangers which will beset the child in 


even if an acquaintance told you, “He is very | 


rich,” you would answer, “He may be as rich | 
as Croesus, but at this rate he will soon be a beg- | 
| the losses, the general failure of our half-formed 


gar.’ But here is a man quite as reckless of the 
golden hours and silver minutes. Not that he 
spends them in the tavern; not that he spends 
them in drink and dissipation; not that he spends 
them in heaping up treasure in hell. But he 
spends them on no noble pursuit; he converts 
them into no enduring equivalent. Every even- 


its career, and the miseries it will be called to 
endure in this vale of tears. Were we to enter 
upon our new years in this way, it would seem 
far more appropriate than the thoughtless, unhal- 
lowed levity and mirth with which the first day 
of the year is usually spent. The delinquencies, 
purposes, now recollected, can not fail to fill us 
with regret, if not remorse. Precious hours have 
been spent without improvement or beneficial use, 
and now they can never be recalled. Such is the 
sober recollection of the past. Then, what have 
we to anticipate in the future but similar failures 
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and similar disappointments, laying the foundation 
of new sorrows and new regrets? 
“Few can their glances backward throw, 
Nor feel thick-gathering tear-drops dim their gaze; 
Few can look forward with a cheerful glow, 

And hail the promise of more happy days.” 
There is no lesson which the flight of time more 
sternly teaches than the uncertainty of man’s 
hopes and the insecurity of his trust. 


“TI saw him grasp the oak, 
It fell; the tower, it crumbled; and the stone, 
The sculptured monument that marked the grave 
Of fallen greatness, ceased its pompous strain, 
As Time came by.” 


The New Year marks the death, as well as 
the birth of time. It marks the transit of life 
across the disc of eternity; concludes a new scene 
in the drama of existence. 

“ Behold, fond man! 
See here thy pictured life; pass some few years, 
Thy flowering spring, thy summer’s ardent strength, 
Thy sober autumn fading into age, 
And pale, concluding winter comes at last, 
And shuts the scene. Ah! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness? those longings after fame? 
Those restless cares? those busy, bustling days? 
Those gay-spent, festive nights? those veering thoughts, 
Lost between good and ill, that shared thy life? 
All now are vanished! Virtue sole survives, 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man— 
His guide to happiness on high!” 


—~@—— 


CHANGE. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Cuance sweeps o’er all. The ancient columns 
quiver; 
Through the rent chasm the exulting whirlpool 
flows, 
The rifted rocks man’s magic thunders shiver, 


And o’er the desert steals the wandering rose. 


The buried seed to perfect blossom springeth, 
From its damp bed the lily of the lake, 

The acorn o’er the land broad shadow flingeth, 
And song and wing the solemn groves awake. 


Where erst the pannier’d mule went slowly creeping, 
The plodding wheel its tardy message bore, 

The iron-footed steeds like flame are sweeping, 
And thought electric darts from shore to shore. 


His last sweet lay the wan musician drinketh, 
The pencil fades, the artist’s eye grows dim, 
The mighty statesman from the senate sinketh, 





And eloquence in sackcloth mourns for him. 


The tyrant Czar, who held his millions quaking, 
Who stirr’d the nations with a warrior-tread, 

On his camp-bed a pulseless sleep is taking, 
Pale as the serf that in his battles bled. 


Change sweeps o’er all. In home’s small orb it 
worketh, 
Clouds silver-lined grow dark with gushing rain; 
But, prism’d on tears, a bow of promise lurketh, 


The sun shines forth, and all is bright again. 


Up comes the cradling to his father’s stature, 
Down o’er his staff the man of prowess bends; 

Unpitying Winter strips the pomp from nature, 
And snow o’er beauty’s lustrous locks descends. 


To her first babe the joyous mother clingeth; 
Another weepeth in a rifled nest, 

And to the grave’s cold casket, grudging, bringeth 
The little diamond from her yearning breast. 


But the redeem’d soul hath no declension— 
Tir’d sense may fail, the eye forget its fire, 

The nerve be sever’d in its firmest tension— 
The chainless spirit soareth toward its Sire— 


Back to the Giver of its life it tendeth— 
Up to his glorious throne where angels dwell: 
O unknown friend, that o’er this poem bendeth, 
That home of rest be thine! A sweet farewell! 


— 


THE UNSEEN RIVER 
BY HELEN BRUCE. 
TuereE is a mighty river, 
Whose sluggish waters flow 
A little space before us, 
Across the path we go. 


Dense fogs hang round its borders, 
And vail it from our eyes, 
Till we at last are standing 
Where its dark billows rise 
Yet its deep, hollow murmur 
How oft our spirits hear— 
The dirge-like voice of billows, 
To which we still draw near! 
O, fearful, deadly river, 
How shall we pass thee by ? 
No bridge can span thy waters— 
No life-boat o’er thee ply. 
Can Art no path discover 
Which leads not to thy shore 7 
Can Science show no refuge 
From that which we deplore ? 
No! vain is each endeavor 
To shun our certain doom; 
And yet, insatiate river, 
We need not fear thy gloom; 
For One hath passed victorious 
Unto thine other shore, 
And, on his strength relying, 
We fear thy power no more, 
With his strong arm beneath us, 
We breast thy sluggish tide, 
And land, with shout and ringing, 
Upon thy heavenward side. 
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ALICE WOOD. 


A TALE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


HE house was an old, reddish-brown, angular 

sort of contrivance—I might have said build- 
ing, but this seemed altogether too respectable 
an appellation for such a rickety, unpicturesque, 
tumble-down affair as was the one in question. 

It stood all alone, sheltered from the bleak 
winds of the common by the little wood on the 
right. It was early in December, and the first 
snow-fall had covered the roof and the small 
front yard with a thin white frosting, that gave 
the whole a colder, gloomier aspect than ever. 

The wind was battling up and down the com- 
mons; the moon, large, clear, and cold, was top- 
pling over the distant mountains, and glittering 
on the snow that covered the roof of the reddish- 
brown house on the night of which I write. 

If you could put aside the breadth of white 
muslin which covers the solitary window on the 
east side of the house, you could see at one 
glance all its occupants. 

They are but two, and they sit together by 
the fire of driftwood, which snaps and crackles 
noisily up the great lips of the chimney, and 
fills the whole room with a ruddy, wine-like 
glow, deepening and softening the old corners, and 
giving the few chairs, the large bureau, and the 
narrow table a quaint picturesqueness of outline 
and position which in broad daylight you would 
never dream of their possessing. 

But the twain who sit by the fire? You see 
at once that they are mother and daughter; for 
the delicate casting of the younger face, the 
large, blue, shadowy eyes, like lakes sleeping 
under mountain mists, the sweet, half-sad mouth, 
are but a second edition, improved, and intensi- 
fied, it may be, of what the elder one must have 
been. But this latter face, it would have made 
your heart ache to look on it, it was so thin, 
and pale, and sorrowful. You felt it could not 
be long above the grave mold, and that the 
heart beneath it must have a history written 
with tears. 

So it had. Mrs. Wood was the daughter of a 
proud family, and a rich one, but in her youth 
she had loved the son of her father’s gardener. 
It was not very strange, for they had grown up 
together, and passed half their time among the 
flowers and trees of the large, old garden of the 
girl’s home. 

Alice was motherless, and she entered her girl- 
hood with her strong self-will developed and 
fostered by the father and brother, who petted 





and spoiled her. But one night a scene occurred | 
in the drawing-room of the gray old mansion 
which changed the hearts of all three, and sep- 
arated them forever. Alice’s father had learned 
that day of her engagement to his gardener’s son. 

“Tf you ever speak to Harold Wood again,” 
said the old man, briefly and bitterly, “you shall 
go out from yonder door, no longer a child of 
mine.” 

“Tll knock him down for his audacity, the 
dog, if he ever dares to cross my path again,” 
muttered her fiery brother, his dark eyes flashing 
their defiance into his sister’s white face, as she 
stood speechless and seemingly frozen into a 
statue by the mantle. 

They were the first harsh words her father 
and brother had ever spoken to her; they were 
the last. The next day she was gone, and a 
week later the village paper published the mar- 
riage of Alice Mellen and Harold Wood. If 
they had dealt gently and kindly with her; if 
they had told her it would well-nigh break their 
hearts to give up thus the joy and the brightness 
of their home, she would not, in her pride and 
bitterness, have done this thing. 

But Alice had the proud will of the Mellens. 
She went south with her husband. Her name 
was never spoken at home. Her father and 
brother knew not whether she were among the 
living or the dead. 

“Alice, darling,” said the mother, breaking 
the long silence that had fallen upon the two, 
“it is very late; had we not better take our 
supper?” 

“T do not feel hungry this evening, dear 
mamma,” the girl answered, in a quick, half- 
embarrassed manner, turning her face from the 
fire-shine. “But I will get some toast and tea 
for you.” 

The lady shook her head sadly. “TIcould not 
eat it, dear, if you did; I spoke only for your- 
self. Come and sit down here, Alice,’’ and she 
moved out the stool on which her feet had 
rested. 

Alice flung herself down on it, and the mother 
drew the bright head into her lap, and smoothed 
with her thin fingers the soft, rich hair very ten- 
derly, and looked with mournful, yearning fond- 
ness into the sweet face. 

“Tt is very like the one the glass used to show 
me, twenty years ago, in the old chamber that 
looked out on the mulberry-trees,” she said, half- 
dreamily, as though her eyes, turned inward, were 
looking at it now. 

“The roses are growing round the east window 
large, and thick, and red; there are no such roses 
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in the woods of all New England. Alice, I wish 
you would gather some of them for me. Papa 
had the vines brought from Italy.” 

“Mamma! mamma! don’t look at meso. What 
are you saying?” Alice’s face was blanched with 
terror as she shook her mother’s arm. 

Mrs. Wood recovered herself. “Don’t be 
frightened, dear,” she said; “I am so weak my 
mind wanders sometimes. But it has come back 
to the present now. How long is it since we 
sold the lounge?” 

“Two weeks yesterday,” the daughter whis- 
pered these words. 

“Two weeks yesterday, and it was only five 
dollars at the first? Isee now, dear child, why 
you weren’t hungry this evening. The money 
has all gone?” 

Alice bowed her head in her hands, and the 
tears streamed through her fingers. 

Her mother put her thin, cold arms round the 
drooping neck. “Don’t cry, my little girl,” she 
said. “Go to the wpper drawer, and bring me 
the little yellow box in one corner.” 

And Alice brought it, and leaned over her 
mother while she removed the cover; for though 
she had seen the face inside very often, it was 
one that never grew old to her. 

“Tt looks just as I remember him,” she mur- 
mured, as her mother held up the miniature in 
a broad wave of the fire-light. 

It was that of a middle-aged gentleman; and 
the mnanly face, with its dark hazel eyes, and the 
smile lurking about the corners of the large, gen- 
erous mouth, would have won your regard at 
once. 

A look of beautiful, womanly tenderness out- 
shone from Mrs. Wood’s pale face as she bent 
over the miniature. “We should never have 
been here if he had lived, Alice. O, never wife 
had a more tender husband, never child a more 
loving father! It was a bright home that I left 
for his sake, and while he lived I never regretted 
it. But it may be I was hasty and self-willed. 
May be, if I had waited longer, my tears and 
prayers would have softened somewhat their 
proud hearts.” 

It was the first time Mrs. Wood had spoken 
thus of the past to her child. 

“Alice,” she said, with an effort, coming back 
again to the present, “to-morrow you must take 
this to the jeweler’s. It will be very hard to 
part with it, for Ais sake; but it is all we have, 
and you must not starve. They will only want 
the setting, so you can still have the face.” 

Alice knew the struggle it was costing her 





| around the room, but there was nothing more to 
| spare from its furniture. They had parted with 
every thing but the barest necessities. 

“If I could only get some work to do,” sighed 
the poor girl. 

“No, it’s for the best, Alice, you couldn’t get 
the situation in the factory, for your mother will 
want you with her but a little while longer.’ 

“A little while longer! What do you mean, 
mamma?” It was strange Alice should ask this 
question—strange that, while her mother’s eye 
grew dim and her step fainter each day, that the 
truth had never flashed into the girl’s mind. 

But it had not, and so she turned her large, 
shadowy eyes upon her mother wonderingly, as 
she repeated, “ What do you mean, mamma?” 

“You must have a brave heart, my daughter, 
when I tell you. It is high time now, but I 
have kept it back, day by day hoping you would 
see it yourself. Alice, ina few days more God 
will call your mother to himself.” 

For a moment she did not comprehend this; 
and when at last the fearful meaning crept home 
to her heart and brain, she did not shriek or 
faint, but, O, what a groan was that with which 
she bowed her white face on her mother’s knee! 

“Don’t take it so hard, dear child,” said the 
mother, bending over her. “It seems but a step 
out from the cold and darkness here to the 
warmth, and light, and glory there. The great 
Father calls me with his voice of love. I do 
not fear. I shall be glad to go.” 

Alice looked up in her mother’s face. The 
light that surged over it was not born of this 
world. It hushed the murmur in the girl’s heart. 
Heaven, the soul’s Father-land, seemed to come 
very near them. 

“Take me with you, mamma; I shall be all 
alone. There will be none left to love me when 
you are”— she could not speak the last word. 

“Not yet, Alice, my child. You are not eigh- 
teen yet, and God may have much work for you 
to do before the night comes. 

“You must not think of me as dead when the 
snow is above me, only as gone first. There is 
but one way, you know, and Christ, the All- 
Friend, will lead you up it. 

“You will not give way, dear, when the trial 
comes. It will bring but one pang—that of leay- 
ing you.” 

Alice did not trust herself to answer; but she 
wondered at the great calm that had come over 
her soul. 

Afterward they talked of the girl’s future; and 





though it did not now seem very clearly defined, 


mother to part with the miniature. She looked | yet neither felt any great anxiety about it. 
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“You can get some employment for the win- 
ter, I doubt not, and in the spring you can open 
a small infant school,” said the mother. 

“God will bring you friends as you need them, 
and”— she paused a moment. “It may be that 
sometime you will meet your uncle. He would 
not visit his anger for the mother on her orphan 
child. Three times since our father died have I 
written to him, and the letters came back to me 
unopened. Be sure and tell him that Allie for- 
gave him all before she went home ’’— a severe 
fit of coughing broke the sentence, and when it 
passed Mrs. Wood was too far exhausted to com- 
plete it. 

An hour later mother and daughter were sleep- 
ing quietly in each other’s arms, while nearer 
and nearer drew the dark feet of Death to the 
reddish-brown house. 

Five hundred miles away, in the deep heart 
of one of our Atlantic cities, stands a large gran- 
ite mansion. The moonlight surges with the 
tree-shadows over its massive front, and about 
the marble pillars and wide porticos. 

The blinds are all drawn closely, and the 
rooms on the front are all darkened, except one 
of the chambers, where the light loses itself 
among the damask curtains, and breaks dimly 
through the chinks of the blind. 

That chamber is a study and a luxury, with 
its rich carpet strewed with Paestum roses, and 
lilies that look as if they had opened their creamy 
lips on the green banks of Lake Nemi; with the 
Claude sunset pictures smiling along its walls, 
and the graceful statues in opposite corners. 

There are but three occupants of the room, for 
the physician has just left. First, and least of 
these, is the nurse, who sits drowsing in her large 
arm-chair by the grate. The next is a youth—he 
can not have seen more than twenty summers— 
who stands by the heavily carved bedside. He 
is tall and slender, with thin, clearly cut features; 
and you can see there is a great disquiet at his 
heart, by the eager anxiety with which he gazes 
down on the pillows and the face half turned 
away from him. 

Paul Mellen is not the sick man’s son, but he 
could not love his adopted father with more in- 
tensity if he were. Seventeen years since Paul’s 
aunt, the wife of Willard Mellen, died, and left 
him childless. Paul’s mother followed her sis- 
ter; and because the boy’s eyes and smile were 
like the twin pair under the summer grass, the 
widower took him to his heart and home. So 
Paul grew up in the old granite mansion, the 
heir and idol of his proud uncle, Willard Mellen. 

But the time to die has come suddenly to the 





rich man. He is not old yet; the thick, dark 
hair on the pillow is only frosted with silver, 
and the face beneath it, with its few wrinkles, 
can not belong to a life that has covered much 
more than fifty years. 

But the fever has stricken him in the midst 
of his days. You look on the proud face, with 
the story of an iron will written in every muscle, 
curving the parched lips, and printed on the 
broad forehead, and you feel Death’s hand is 
drawing near it. 

Paul fears this, though he does not acknowl- 
edge it even to himself, as he leans over the 
sick man, and moistens his temples with the ice- 
water from the cut-glass goblet on the marble 
stand. The sick man moans and mutters in his 
unquiet slumber. Suddenly his eyes open; but 
Paul knows, by their glassiness, that he does not 
see him, though he puts his face down, and whis- 
pers, “ How do you feel now, father?” 

“Was it Allie called me?’ murmurs the sick 
man. “There she is putting her head out of the 
window, and the red roses shine around it like 
rubies, and the curls toss over her face like 
sunshine. 

“ Alice, sweet sister, come down to me; the 
raspberries are ripe along the field hedges to-day, 
and we will go out and gather them. She bows 
her head; she whispers with her bright smile, 
‘Willard, I am coming.’ 

“She is running down the steps now. Is she 
not a picture, as her white bonnet swings in her 
hand? 

“Our father comes round from the arbor, and 
looks at her with eyes full of love and pride. 
Do you see the kisses she flings him? Do you 
hear her laugh climbing up to the echoes in 
the hills yonder? O, Alice, my sister, sweet 
image of my dead mother, how do we love you! 

“We are out by the field hedges now, and our 
baskets are almost filled with the berries. 

“Somebody is coming up through the mead- 
ows, and he is beckoning to Alice. I see his 
face. It is the son of our old gardener.” And 
now the look of scorn and hatred that crossed 
the sick man’s face was fearful. “Jf I could 
reach him, if I could knock him down, and 
stamp the life out of him for his temerity! 

“ Alice, Alice, do not leave me. She is going, 
going, to him. I can not hold her back. There 
are tears on her sweet face, but she does not turn 
away. 

“I must go to our father alone, and tell him 
that Alice, the light and the love of both our 
hearts, is gone—gone to the gardener’s son, Har- 


old Wood! 
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“It is done. I have told our father all, and | dead, and that she had removed to the north 


he has sworn in his wrath that her name shall | with her child. 
never be spoken under his roof—that she shall 


be as the dead to him! 

“QO, Alice, Alice, my golden-haired sister, how 
we loved you! But our pride was greater than 
our love!”? 

And so through the long hours the sick man 
moaned and murmured in his wanderings, as the 
years of his youth came up from their burial- 
places, and walked, each like a living presence, 
before him. 

The light of the newly waking December day 
was struggling gray and gloomy through the 
windows when Willard Mellen sank into a fitful 
slumber. He did not wake for several hours, 
and when he did he knew that day must be 
his last. 

“Paul, Paul,” moaned the dying man, “ pray 
for me!” 

And Paul could not for his agony, for, alas! 
his heart had never learned submission to the 
will of the All-Father, and he had well-nigh 
forgotten the prayer his mother taught him in 
his childhood. 

But they sent for a minister, and, after a peti- 
tion whose childlike faith and fervency softened 
every heart in that sick chamber, he adjured the 
dying man solemnly, “If there be any work you 
have left undone, if there be any you have 
wronged, or any you have left unforgiven, I be- 
seech you, in the name of that God before whom 
you must soon appear, settle these things with 
your own soul.” 

A deeper shadow came over the dying face. 

“Leave me alone with Paul,” said Willard 
Mellen. 

And there, for the first time, the young man 
learned the history of his adopted father’s early 
life, of the sister upon whose face he had not 
looked for twenty years. 

All was told briefly, amid dying spasms, al- 
ternating with bitter reproaches, and concluded 
with the words: 

“You know my father died suddenly, Paul, 
and left me all his property, as my will does 
you all mine. 

“One morning, less than a year afterward, I 
received a letter, and I knew the handwriting 
was my sister’s. Years had only hardened my 
heart toward her, for I always thought her mar- 
riage broke my father’s proud heart. I returned 
it unanswered. Five years later there came an- 
other, and less than six months ago the last one. 
I have since 





That is all I know of her. 

“ And now, Paul, I have made my will; I have 
left you my heir, and it is too late to add a 
codicil. But, after 1am gone, I want you should 
seek Alice, and tell her with your own lips that 
her brother, on his dying bed, acknowledged the 
wrong he had done her, and asked her pardon 
with his latest breath.” 

The young man bowed his head. 

“ And you will make over to her and her child 
twenty-five thousand dollars. You will have 
enough left then, Paul.” 

And Paul promised. 

“Put your hands in mine now, my boy, for I 
can not see you, and pledge yourself solemnly 
that you will persevere through every obstacle, 
that you will not give up the search, till you 
have seen Alice, till you have done this.” 

And the early setting daylight looked with its 
sweet, sad smile into the chamber, and flickered 
over the proud head of Paul Mellen as he bowed 
it to that solemn pledge. 

The sick man’s head fell back, a slight spasm 
crossed his features, and the daylight and the 
life-day of Willard Mellen went out together. 

It was the last night of the old year—cold, 
and clear, and bright with stars. The wind was 
intoning its hoarse burial-service over the bleak 
commons, and the snow had lain a deeper fold 
on the roof of the reddish-brown house. Inside 
the drift-wood fire was rushing and reeling up 
the black lips of the chimney, and filling the 
room with its beautiful, wine-like glow, just as 
before. 

It was very late, but Mrs. Wood still sat in her 
great arm-chair, and Alice at her feet; and look- 
ing down into the half-lighted room, the angels 
saw a third, standing very near them; there was 
love in his eyes and a smile on his lips as he 
leaned over Mrs. Wood. OQ, is it not the will 
of the All-Father that Death always should 
meet us thus? 

“T am very cold, Alice; is the fire going out?” 

The girl sprang up. “O, no, mamma. I 
brought in six large armfuls from the wood to- 
night. We'll soon have it warm enough;” and 
she heaped on a fresh pile of sticks, and then, 
in the brighter light, turned to her mother’s face. 

A change had come over it. For the last two 
or three days Mrs. Wood had been growing fee- 
bler; but Alice did not dream that the fading 
eyes and trembling tones indicated the parting 
was “close at hand.” 

She drew the old shawls carefully aronnd her 
mother. “HowI wish we had acandle, mamma!” 
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sighed the girl. That very day she had ex- 
pended the last cent which the sale of the min- 
iature had brought her. 

There was a loud knock at the door at that 
moment. Alice started, but her mother did not 
hear it. 

The girl groped her way through the little 
entry to the front door, and opened it. A young 
man stood there. She saw the outlines of his 
tall figure and clear features in the dim starlight. 

“Does a Mrs. Alice Wood reside here?” 

“Yes, sir’? The astonished, half-frightened 
girl thought of the unlighted room, and stam- 
mered out, “If you have any message I will 
deliver it to her. She is very ill.” 

“But I must see her. I have something of 
vital importance to communicate to the lady.” 

Poor Alice! all the pride and delicacy of her 
gentle nature revolted at the confession, but there 
was no help for it, and it came at last, with a 
break of tears, “We have no light in the house.” 

“ No light!” What a tone of astonishment 
duplicated the girl’s words! “Stay! there is a 
lantern in the carriage; I will be back in a mo- 
ment;” and the stranger hurried out into the 
road. 


“Mamma, mamma, it is very strange—a young | 
gentleman has come who insists upon seeing you. | 


He has gone for a lantern. Who can it be?” 
cried the excited Alice, as she returned to her 
mother. 

But there was no answer. The white face 
rested, as Alice had left it, against the chair- 
back. 


“Mamma, mamma, why don’t you answer | 


me?” At this moment the stranger entered. 
She turned her wild, frightened eyes toward him. 
“Mamma does not speak to me,” she said, with 
pitiful earnestness, all her timidity lost in a greater 
terror. 

It was very light inthe room now. The young 
gentleman came forward and looked* at Mrs. 
Wood. So did Alice. When their eyes met 
they told the same story: “ Dead! dead! prap!” 

Just then the village clock struck twelve. 
The year and the life of Mrs. Wood had gone 
out together. 

Five years had passed. It is nightfall of an- 
other dying year, and the bells are ringing out a 
joyous welcome to the new one, near the large 
gray mansion, in the study of which Paul Mellen 
sits leaning over a volume of Blackstone 

The sweet bells break upon his ear, and down 
into his heart, like a stirring rhyme, and he tosses 
down the large volume impatiently, and paces 
up and down the study, for those clear-voiced 


| bells have struck new vitality into his heart, 
| Look at him: he is little changed. The whole 
face has a tone of deeper manliness; but the 
clear features and the proud, sweet mouth that 
was his mother’s are the same. 

| “How lonely the old house will be all to- 
| morrow,” he muses, “ with nobody but the house- 
| keeper and the domestics! If Alice were only 
here, her blue eyes would light up the stately 
gloom of the old rooms, and there would be 
sunshine all over them. 

“T know the reason she has declined coming 
up here to live since she graduated last fall; and 
may be the world would think it strange, as we 
are only cousins in name. 

“Tt is five years ago this night since her mother 
died. How well I remember it all—the little 
room lighted by the red fire flames, and she who 
sat by it, with the smile of an angel on her 
dead lips. 

“Alice will think of it, too, poor girl; I know 
she will to-night; and her schoolmates can not 
chase the shadows from her heart. Am not I 
her nearest relative, and shouldn’t I go to her? 
I will! 

“The train starts in about two hours, and I 
could reach the village by midnight, and go up 
in the morning and pass the day at the school, 
| for, of course, they’ll have a holiday;” and Paul 
Mellen hurried out of the study, and told the 
first domestic he met in the hall to have a car- 
riage sent up from the depot at precisely half 
past six. 

“Why, Paul isn’t here! He must have stepped 

| out while I ran up stairs,” murmured Alice Wood, 
| as she entered the private seminary parlor on the 
New-Year afternoon. You would know her at 
once, though five years of earnest study have 
given a more thoughtful, womanly character to 
the sweet face that beams out upon you in its 
fair Saxon beauty, minding you of the paintings 
which have hung for centuries in dim, old Eng- 
lish corridors. 

“How kind it was in Paul to remember me 

to-day!” murmurs the girl, crossing her hands 
behind her, and walking up and down the room. 
“How his coming has chased away all the shad- 
'ows that this day always brings to my heart! 
Dear Paul! my cousin, my brother! It is too 
| bad I didn’t know he was coming, so I might 
have had some New-Year’s gift for him. If I 
only had any thing”— 

“You have, Alice, something that will be more 
| precious than all else in the world,” said Paul 

Mellen’s deep voice, as he came out from the alcove 
in which he had listened to Alice’s monologue. 
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“Why, Paul! who would have believed you 
were there?’ with an embarrassed laugh and 
kindling cheeks. 

“Yes, I was playing the eaves-dropper; forgive 
me; it is the first time. But you haven’t an- 
sweied my remark about the gift?” 

“Whatis it, Paul? Youshall certainly have it.” 

He laid his hand on her shoulder. “It is 
yourself, Alice.” 

She looked up wildly for a moment, but she 
could not misinterpret the question of those 
eyes. Her head dropped, the tears filled her 
eyes, but she laid her hand in Paul’s, saying, not 
to her betrothed, but to her Father in heaven, 
“Would that the gift were more worthy of him!” 


_— 


SPICE ISLANDS 


VISITED IN THE SEA OF EDITORIAL READING.* 


INSTINCTIVE APPREHENSION OF GOD. 
HE still, small voice of the Creator may be | 
heard within the soul, though formal proofs 
may be unknown. Deeper than logic, and prior 
to it, is the truth that God exists—the assurance 
that the Lord of creation is the universal Parent 
of mankind; that to the devout and guileless 
soul he is the Friend in life, the Protector in 
death, the hope and happiness of the long, long 
future. 


LABOR THE UNIVERSAL LAW. 

“Nothing without labor” is still the universal 
law; it grasps every pursuit, not less the intel- 
lectual than the material, the moral, or the re- 
ligious; and the undertaking which claims to be 
exempt gives beforehand the certain omen of its | 
failure. 

SPECULATION. 

The depths of speculation can not be more 
dangerous to the theist than to the atheist. 
They may seem for atime to throw up noxious 
vapors, which obscure the atmosphere of truth; 
but the vapors will pass away, and the founda- 
tions will have been deeper laid. To have con- 
fidence in God, is to believe that no region to 
which thought may penetrate can be dangerous 
by the Divine appointment. 

SUCCESSES THROUGH FAILURES. 

Man’s successes are by many failures. He is 
very liable to err, and may be bewildered by 
unseen influences, whether he walk the surface 
or descend to the caverns of the earth; but God 


Christian Theism: The Testimony of Reason and 
Revelation to the Existence and Character of the Su- 
preme Being. By R. A. Thompson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 12mo. 477 pp. 





| darkness without the mind. 
| of visible nature unless the mind be there to 





does not deal so hardly with him, his condition 
is not so pitiable, as that to think must involve 
him in error and uncertainty. He may think 
and err, but he must think again. Reason may 
mislead; and what may not? But till we see 
men pluck out the eye of sense because it offends, 
we may doubt whether it be the fear of error 
that leads them to pluck out the eye of the soul. 
If God be the Creator of man, and reason the 
faculty which distinguishes man from the brutes, 
then reason has its appointed work, in the indi- 
vidual, and in the race. Even its errors have 
evolved truth, and its strangest vagaries will end 
in establishing it the more firmly. 
NO PICTURE WITHOUT MIND. 

It is the mind which sees; the mind which 
translates the movements of a vibrating medium 
into the sensations of light and color. All is 
There is no picture 


behold it. It is like an invisible photograph, 
which wants the requisite agent to bring it out, 
or like a chemical picture, which is rendered vis- 
ible by the heat of the fire. It is brought out 
by the vital warmth, and mixed by the chemics 
of the living soul. 

ATHEISTIC IDEALISM. 

In its atheistic form the idealism which ignores 
external nature is irretrievably absurd. For it 
implies that the solitary thinker is himself the 
sole existing being in the universe. He is God 
and the universe in hisown person. Every thing 
else is a mere vision; all mankind, in all the 
movements of life and history, nothing but the 
phantoms of his own brain! 

BASIS FOR THOUGHT AND EXISTENCE. 

Reason finds no rest for thought, but in a 


Being who can not be comprehended under the 


conditions of thought; no basis of real existence, 
but in One superior to what is seen or known, 
One who “fills all, changes never, and passes not 
away.” All reflection on thought and feeling 
corroborates this first feeling of humanity, this 
first dictate of common sense. 

GLIMPSES OF IMMORTALITY. 

If we have stood with the mourners by the 
open grave, and have seen before us the mound 
of earth, and the coffined dead, and the Christian 
minister to remind us of life and immortality; 
and in that moment have asked ourselves the 
question—Dead material earth is all that remains 
to us of a friend long known and loved; was he 
always but a mass of earth? Are the living but 
clay like the dead? Do they differ only in 
organization, or in internal movements of some 
mundane fluid like electricity? Are their falling 
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tears but fated movements of watery drops; and 
their sorrows, their prayers, their hopes, but 
eternally necessary vibrations of subtile particles 
of matter? If such a thought have occurred to 
us, we have shrunk from it with instinctive 
repugnance, as preposterous both to reason and 
to feeling, or we are destitute of those instincts, 
truthful or delusive, which are common to hu- 
manity. 
BELIEVING VS. UNDERSTANDING. 

He who will not believe in the God whom he 
can not understand—let him inquire what he un- 
derstands of himself. Is he not here also like a 
child, who can ask more questions than can be 
answered? Born but as yesterday, he knows not 
whence; existing, he knows not how; feeling a 
life within him, which he can neither prolong nor 
protect from danger, nor even know, but in its 
effects: he may imagine himself, if he will, to 
be an empty bubble on the ocean of unbounded 
Being; and may fancy the winds of that ocean 
to be the iron breath of unfeeling, unpitying fate. 
But in all the ignorance which is common to 
man, in all the arrogance of theories, he never 
doubts that he exists, nor hesitates to regard 
himself as a personal being. The world of phe- 
nomena convinces him of this truth: let him 
look again to that world, and study it; for it 
tells him no less clearly—T here is a living and a 
personal God. 

BASIS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

No philosophy can be wholly demonstrative. 
All knowledge must rest upon intuitions, or self- 
evident truths, or upon faith in the veracity of 
the faculties. Man enters upon the use of his 
reasoning faculty, already furnished with the 
principles on which all knowledge must be built. 
In his first experience, reason and feeling unite 
and are inseparable from one another. The mind, 
though not passive in receiving impressions, is 
wholly spontaneous in its action. It takes up 
those impressions which are forced upon it, in that 
communication between the soul and the world, 
which is not dependent on any volition of the 
mind itself, but is a necessary result of the prior 
constitution of things. 

NATURE OUR FIRST TEACHER. 

Nature is the teacher of man in infancy, and 
of the irrational creatures throughout their life. 
It impresses and trains the mind in early expe- 
rience, as it guides the bird or beast through its 
instincts. These are natural impulses or feelings, 
essential to the dumb animal, for the preserva- 
tion of itself and its kind. They never mislead, 
but are invariably true and safe. Man possesses 
in his peculiar gift of reason the power of con- 








sideration and reflection; but till he arrives at. 

the commencement of his knowledge, he is no 

less dependent upon nature than the brutes. 

SELFISHNESS INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE BEST AF- 
FECTIONS. 

It is certain that the sordid calculating spirit, 
the sensual mind, the absorbing love of gain, is in- 
compatible with the best affections. ‘The low, 
inthralling desires, the groveling ambition of 
self, speedily debase the soul; drying up its 
fountain of generous affections, and leaving it 
a mere instrument of hard reason and calculation. 

FOUNDATION OF THE HEART’S REST. 

The heart can rest in peace, when it believes 
that a great and good Creator has bestowed on 
us the capacity of sympathy and love, that we 
may love both him and one another, in a more 
enduring existence. 

THE SOUL AND CREATION. 

The soul looks out of itself upon the creation, 
and, from the face of nature, draws its instinctive 
inference of the presence of an all-pervading and 
good Spirit; just as by feeling, which it can not 
analyze, it will draw its inference from the ex- 
pression of the living face, and think it knows 
something of the man. 

THE SHADOWS AND THE BRIGHTER ASPECTS OF 
THE UNIVERSE. 

The shadows of the universe will not hinder 
the devout spirit from contemplating its brighter 
aspects with affection to its Author. His smile 
is in the gladdening sunshine of spring; his care 
in the rich fields of autumn; nature’s velvet 
mantle, her flowered robe, the varied profusion 
of her adornment, indicate the Creator’s disposi- 
tion to his creatures, and his will that they be 
cheerful and happy. 

THE GREAT IS ETERNAL IN ITS TENDENCIES. 

Nothing is truly great but what is eternal in 
its tendencies. Truth, justice, honor, mercy— 
these stand in close relation to the eternal attri- 
butes of the Highest, and look to a destiny be 
yond the finite and perishable. The love of 
God and man is above human praise, and su- 
perior to disappointment and weariness. Its work 
is in time, but its aim is in the infinite beyond. 

GOD SEEN IN NATURE. 

The soul which feels, though it can neither 
reason nor calculate, may be moved by the beau- 
ties of nature, or may gaze with awe on the 
sublimities of the starlit sky; and in these feel- 
ings, which are the revelation of God in man, 
may find the conviction to be spontaneous and 
inevitable—This material universe is the garment 
by which God is seen, it is the vail which hides 
him from the sight. 
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THE SINNER AFRAID OF INFINITE JUSTICE. 

Men havs always been glad to be told that 
there is some mistake in the supposed connection 
between sin and death. In the course of life 
the moral powers are often worn out by vicious 
habits, but the desire of happiness retains its 
strength to the last. The mind is then disposed 
to measure the Divine Nature by its perverted 
conceptions. It wishes to believe in Infinite 
Benevolence, but is afraid of Infinite Justice. 
It listens willingly to confident assertions, that 
the judgment upon evil is contrary to right ideas 
of the Divine perfection. 


-— > -- 


WHITEFIELD AS A PREACHER. 


R. HERVEY, an English clergyman, who 

owed his religious convictions to the min- 
istry of Whitefield, has thus spoken of him: “I 
never beheld so fair a copy of our Lord; such a 
living image of the Savior; such exalted delight 
in God; such unbounded benevolence to man; 
such steady faith in the Divine promises; such 
fervent zeal for the Divine glory: and all this 
without the least moroseness of humor, or ex- 
travagance of behavior, but sweetened with the 
most engaging cheerfulness of temper, and regu- 
lated by all the sobriety of reason and wisdom 
of Scripture.” 

What deserves especially to be remarked is, 
that the influence of Whitefield was all personal. 
His work, wide as the range of the English lan- 
guage, and affecting all who spoke it, was accom- 
plished by the agency of his own powers, and 
by the instrument of his own voice. The chiefs 
of a sect, or the leaders of a party, are powerfully 
aided by their followers. Wesley had his soci- 
eties and preachers; Fox his sect; the Erskines 
the Church of the Secession; the Puritans the 
hearts of the oppressed. In later days O’Con- 
nell had a great following—bound to him by 
interest. The Free Church of Scotland have a 
large party. Whitefield labored alone. Wherever 
he went, he went as a preacher; and, his preach- 
ing once over, he departed. It was contrary to all 
precedent that the impressions of such a move- 
ment should be lasting; yet they were deep and 
permanent. The glow of genius kindled hearts 
heavy with sorrow; and he went on, warming 
and cheering thousands, from the time that the 
luminary rose above the horizon in England, 
till it sunk in unclouded brilliancy into the At- 
lantic waves. 

Effects so remarkable must have been caused 
by singular qualities: vulgar thoughts, poor senti- 
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; ments, commonplace words could not have made 


this impression. Hume said it was worth going 


/ twenty miles to hear a sermon of Whitefield. 


Franklin reported that he could hear him preach 
a dozen times the same sermon with fresh de- 
light; Chesterfield listened to him with pleasure; 
Bolingbroke admired him; and the great Par- 
liamentary leader Pulteney, himself a man of 
eloquence, delighted in Whitefield. In truth, 
Whitefield’s words were weighty, and his thoughts 
were expressed in happy terms. Some phrases, 
now often used, have dropped from the words 
of his last night, preserved because they were 
his last. How many fell from him of which no 
record was kept! He had no biographer, and he 
traveled without a companion. It is true that 
from a man intent on one topic we do not look 
for variety; nor ina person always engaged can 
we expect research. It may be readily confessed 
that he had not the learning of Wesley. Lifted 
into the pulpit at the unripe age of twenty-two, 
standing there in a whirl of excitement through 
a mission which lasted more than thirty years, 
engaged constantly in speaking and conversing, 
we can not look for stores of knowledge, or lines 
of original thought. All the more extraordinary, 


| if his resources were scanty, was the effect of his 





unadorned eloquence. 

The man whom a hundred hard-headed min- 
isters in Edinburgh united to honor, and ministers 
of all denominations in America, and Toplady, 
and Grimshaw, and Berridge, and Romaine, who 
within the Church of England wrote and wrought 
in their day with power; he, who drew to his 
preaching gentle and simple, the negro, collier, 
mechanic, and orphan—the wife of Chesterfield, 
Lord and Lady Sunderland, Lord Dartmouth, 
Lord Leven, Lady Huntingdon, and Lady Glen- 
orchy—had something to say which it was worth 
men’s while to hear. 

We can trace even now the force of his appeals. 
His anxiety to reclaim the vicious; his overpow- 
ering earnestness, his affections, the intenseness 
of his sympathy; we can understand how a disin- 
terestedness so singular as his must have attracted 
men, and prepared them to feel the warmth of his 
appeals. We can comprehend how a man of im- 
pressible temperament, alive to emotion, and ex- 
cited by it, should have been wrought in preaching 
to such interest as to vent his feelings in tears. 
I am aware that Whitefield’s tears, shed in the 
pulpit, and always, as it seemed, at command, 
have been remarked upon, as signs of bad taste 
and theatrical display. We should make allow- 
ance for the susceptibility of his nature, and the 
manner in which his constitution was acted upon 
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by emotions which, reflected in the looks of his 


audience, reacted on himself. We must wait for 
an orator as earnest and effective as Whitefield, 
before we pronounce tears out of keeping. It is 
evident that they seemed natural to his audience, 
and this included the most critical men of his 
day. What seemed appropriate to Franklin, and 
Chesterfield, and Hume, we should be slow to 
condemn. 

But objections are made to the homeliness of 
Whitefield’s words. We doubt the justice of 
this criticism, Those who use pithy sayings, 
like Rowland Hill, and break with these the 
course of their oratory, mixing humor with pathos, 
leave strong impressions on their hearers. 
tedious things, the most tedious is the weary 
monotony of a stilted style. This is supposed 
to be the special style of the pulpit. Nothing 
can be more incorrect. Bad every-where, it is 
there intolerable. It is hard enough to make 
men feel deeply on subjects which are removed 
from common interest. But if a preacher tries 
to affect his audience from the high stilts of 
pompous declamation, we may predict the con- 
sequences. He may fancy that his audience 
admire him: they do not think of him at all. 
They are ship-building, or money-making, or 
farming, or dreaming. If any thoughts remain 
for him, the hearers are looking up, from time 
to time, to wonder when the tall orator will de- 
scend from his perch to their level, to tell them 
in plain words what he means. 

Whitefield knew well that this pompous dec- 
lamation would not avail him; he never used it; 
he spoke in the words of life; no child could 
misunderstand him; he felt that plain speaking 
was indispensable. But he also knew that there 

as another mode of conveying impressions to his 
audiences, as powerful as words. He saw that 
it was folly to try to move men by a well-read 
essay. The orator must speak to the eye as well 
as the ear; by look and gesture, as well as by 
words. Whitefield, therefore, studied action, 
valued it, and practiced it; not, indeed, on the 
stage, or the rehearsal, but in the chapel and the 
field; his school was that of practice, and, through 
this, he corrected and developed the instincts of 
nature. He watched the effects of his delivery, 
and learned how to make it perfect. Each time 
that he delivered a sermon, he gave it new point 
by better action: hence men were delighted, not 
vexed, by the repetition; they liked it, as one 
likes better an exquisite piece of music the oft- 
ener you hear it, or the representation of a fin- 
ished actor. 


Nor was Whitefield deterred from his mode | 
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of delivery by the taunts and grimaces of his 
time: he knew that if action assisted the efforts” 
of statesmen or actors, it was even more required 
for the pulpit. If it was of service in giving force 
to the power of Parliamentary eloquence on an 
arena of interest, much more was it needed to 
rouse a drowsy audience in a church. White- 
field saw that it was not wise to throw away, 
when entering on the hardest task assigned to 
an orator, the most effective weapon from the 
armory of persuasive power. These are practical 
lessons to be drawn from his experience; and it is 
well not to lose sight of them. 

I admit that he had powers given him for his 
peculiar ministry which are rarely found com- 
bined; and that he lived in an age, when, from 
the long abandonment of preaching, its effect 
was novel and extraordinary. His own powers 
were, indeed, peculiar. To address, in the open 
air, audiences of ten and twenty thousand per- 
sons—to make the voice reach the outskirts of 
this multitude—to do this often, and still to en- 
dure; to preach twice and thrice a day, week by 
week, and for thirty-four years, with unabated 
faculties, is not given to ordinary men. The 
marvelous voice, the tones like an organ, the 
enduring frame and buoyant temperament, were 
unusual gifts. But many of Whitefield’s attrac- 
tions did not arise from these: his habits of order 
gave him command of all that he knew; his 
activity was always adding to his stores, and 
inducing him to use them; his intense philan- 
thropy filled him with sympathy for others. 
The animated countenance, eager eye, and com- 
manding air, the reverential gaze, the look fixed 
on his audience, the eyes filled with tears, the 
nerves quivering and voice trembling with emo- 
tion, the expression changing with the feelings, 
which drifted like clouds across the face, the 
gesture rapid and appropriate, these were results 
of moral earnestness, and of long experience. 
These things should be noticed, because they 
may be imitated. 

But while I speak of the qualities of White- 
field, I have no wish to disguise his defects. 
He was not a man of learning, nor a scholar, nor 
a man of research, or of acute remark, or of sus- 
tained thought; he made no pretense to these 
things, and had no time to acquire them. He 
was always in harness, always the preacher: and 
even in this he had faults—some coarseness, some 
unbecoming jests, some tincture of vulgarity— 
faults which arose partly from his birth, partly 
from imperfect training; for he sprung from the 
lowest of the people, and his education was 


interrupted. These defects marked his course, 
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not always favorably; yet that course was remark- 
able all the more for the signal defects which he 
overcame. From the lowest ranks of the people, 
without friends or patrons, by unaided effort, 
Whitefield rose, in spite of many disadvantages, 
to the hight of an eminent fame. 

At the same time I do not forget that his fame 
was that of the orator, not that of the head of a 
party, or the founder of a sect. We should not, 
however, grudge him our tribute, nor undervalue 
his service. The fate of the orator is a hard 
one, and his recompense is small. He often does 
a great work, and leaves on his age a lasting 
impression. He gives us the richest combina- 
tions of genius, and the happiest expressions of 
thought; his language is, at times, copious as 
that of the dramatist, and his imagination grace- 
ful as that of the poet; when, inspired by his 
subject and his audience, he throws out gleams 
of fancy which written fiction, in her happiest 
moods, hardly attains. Yet his rewards are few, 
and his name, partially known to the generation 
in which he lives, disappears with it. The traces 
of his power, committed to an uncertain tradi- 
tion, are soon lost; or, written in the sand of 
men’s memories, they are washed out by the 
tide of the next generation. He who has touched 
a thousand hearts, and inspired countless actions, 
is rapidly forgotten. Hardly, from some acci- 
dental notice—a passing allusion in a gossiping 
memoir, a note in a cotemporary history, a hit in 
a play or a peem—do we learn any thing of the 
eloquence of aman who delighted and instructed 
his age. His power is a spell over his audience, 
and is intoxicating to himself; but it lives in his 
breath, and dies with it. ‘The tempestuous emo- 
tions which he calls forth drift across the sky 
like vapor; and beyond the walls which resound 
to thunders of applause, he is unknown. 

Nor have after ages any means of learning his 
merits. Herodotus, Thucydides, Homer, and Vir- 
gil delight us still. Shakspeare is still in our 
hands and hearts. The thoughts of Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Bacon still impress us. But who, ex- 
cept by compulsion, reads the speeches of the 
orator? Even if correctly reported, they are as 
duli as the report of an actor’s acting or of a 
singer’s song. The voice, the look, the gesture, 
can not be recalled. Oratory is only known by 
those who listen to it; and the speaker, however 
eloquent, lives but for his hearers. 

Yet his service may be great. He may guide, 
move, restrain, or elevate his age. He may be 
the master-spirit of his time, for evil or for good. 

Demosthenes standing alone to rouse his coun- 


trymen, Cicero defeating conspiracies against the 





liberties of Rome, Savonarcla awakening to truth 
the men of Florence, Wycliffe kindling against the 
Papacy the yeomen of England, Massillon abash- 
ing the vile courtiers of Versailles, Chatham in- 
spiring the venal Commons of England, Chalmers 
warming the cold audiences of the north; these 
were stirring sights, and were the doings of great 
men. Itis well to bear these in mind when we sum 
up the evidences of Whitefield’s power. They 
are as authentic as any traditions of eloquence, 
and more full. Not one of these celebrated ora- 
tors, of ancient and modern days, spoke so often 
as Whitefield did, to multitudes so great and 
audiences so various, for such a series of years, 
with such unquestionable power. Whether we 
measure the force of oratory by the numbers in- 
fluenced, the impression, or the effects on conduct, 
no orator was his superior. If to him the final 
test is applied, and it is asked, “Who touched 
most hearts, called forth most passions, guided 
most the men of his age by oratorical power?”— 
bearing in mind the annals of ancient times and 
the records of Parliamentary debate, we shall be 
constrained to say, that it was the poor tapster- 
lad from the Bell Inn of Gloucester. 


ee 


RELIGION IN THE FAMILY. 


NE very observable feature in our Lord’s his- 
tory is the regard which he showed for the 
domestic relations. He honored family ties and 
affections. He had always an car to listen to 
those parents who came to him in behalf of their 
children. When a father brought a son, or a 
mother her daughter, to his feet to be healed, he 
pitied their distress, cast out the devil, or healed 
the disease, and dismissed them to their homes 
rejoicing. Many a dark and miserable habitation 
did he fill with light and comfort, and trans- 
formed it into a home of peace and joy. And 
even infants, when they were brought to him, he 
took up into his arms, and blessed them. 

There was one family to which he was wont 
to retire, and in which he was pleased frequently 
to abide. That surely was the most privileged 
of families; for not only did Jesus sojourn among 
them, but all were the objects of his love. “Now 
Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus.” 
They knew he loved them; and they loved him 
in return. Nor was it only the love of friend- 
ship: he loved them as their Savior, and their 
Redeemer, and they loved him as their Lord. 
Among the members of the family at Bethany he 
found a mutual natural affection subsisting; but 
his presence strengthened those ties by hallowing 
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them, while he opened to their hearts new sources 
of joy. They did not love each other less be- 
cause they loved Jesus more, nor in conspiring 
to honor him did they neglect each other. They 
were happy in each other because they were 
happy in him. 

It is a happy day in the history of a family 
when Jesus takes up his abode with it, and is 
entertained with the affection and reverence with 
which Martha, Mary, and Lazarus received him. 
That earthly home, where all are loved by Jesus, 
and all love him in return, is a type of heaven. 
There nothing will be retained or practiced which 
is contrary to Christ, and which is known to be 
offensive to him. All will serve him, all will sit 
at his feet, all will love him. And what mora! 
spectacle is there in this world more lovely than 
that of a family, enlightened, hallowed, and made 
happy by the presence of Christ dwelling in their 
midst? And to make all our families thus happy 
is the great purpose of the Savior’s mission to 
our world. It was Jehovah’s promise respecting 
him, that in him all the families of the earth 
should be blessed; blessed with his presence, his 
truth, his precepts, and his rule; blessed with 
life on earth and immortality in heaven. 

A truly Christian family is one in which the 
doctrines, precepts, and hopes which the Gospel 
reveals, bear sway, exercising a practical influence 
daily over the spirit and conduct of its members. 
And it is only over such family circles that Jesus 
will himself preside. He will not dwell in the 
midst of those who reject his truth; for he re- 
gards dishonor done to that as done to himself. 
Then if those families which profess religion 
would have Christ in the midst of them, protect- 
ing, guiding, and blessing them, they must purge 
themselves from every thing which is offensive 
to him, and allow nothing to be practiced which 
would provoke his displeasure, and cause him in 
anger to depart. And when, from any family in 
which Jesus has dwelt, he is forced to depart, 
how terrible are the words which he pronounces 
as he retires, ‘‘ Your house is left unto you deso- 
late!” and truly that house is desolate from which 
Jesus has withdrawn. 

Is there not reason to believe that this desola- 
tion has come upon some professedly Christian 
families in which Jesus was once wont to dwell? 
There may not be the desolation of poverty, 
affliction, or bereavement; nay, the very contrary 
may be the case—there may be increasing wealth 
and robust health, magnificence and splendor 
within and without: yet their house may be left 
to them desolate, when Christ, their glory and 
their treasure, has departed. And why? Be- 


| cause the world and he can not dwell together. 
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are irreconcilably opposed; and when a family 
places itself under the dominion of the world, 
courting its friendships and following its pleas- 
ures, then is Jesus no longer there—their house 
is left unto them desolate. But, at the same 
time, we admit the glory may depart without 
observation; nay, at the very moment of its de- 
parture, the worldly prospering family may be 
an object of envy; but amidst the mirth and 
gayety assumed, darkness and sorrow have en- 
tered that abode. 

Never do parents stand more in need of the 
light and strength of religion than when, in the 
midst of temporal prosperity, they find themselves 
placed at the head of a family of children who are 
just rising into life, and beginning to mix with 
society. That is, perhaps, to parents generally 
the most trying period of life, and especially to 
those who have all along upheld at home the 
spirit and the forms of religion. It is now that 
children begin to attempt énnovations. The eldest 
son begins occasionally to absent himself from 
family prayer. He becomes intimate with the 
youth of some respectable but worldly family in 
the neighborhood. By and by calls are inter- 
changed. Novel games and amusements are in- 
troduced, which, among worldly people, are con- 
sidered quite innocent. Discipline is gradually 
relaxed, and by degrees the once religious family 
begins to model itself after an earthly pattern. 
Children are allowed to visit with the worldly, 
and many things are introduced into the even- 
ing’s entertainment of which the religious parents 
could not approve; yet it is all done in kindness, 
from a desire to make the young people happy, 
and, therefore, must not be objected to. Visits 
are returned, and the visitors must, of course, be 
entertained as agreeably as possible. Their fa- 
vorite amusements are known, and provision is 
made accordingly. The mother, perhaps, is first 
won over to the side of the young people, and 
then becomes an advocate with the father; he 
yields to importunity, and thinks, by this means, 
to gratify his children, and purchase for himself 


peace. Hence games and the dance are intro- 
duced. Poor infatuated and misguided parents! 


Peace, do you say? No; it is the beginning of 
sorrows. You have broken down in your family 
the laws of Christ and the boundaries of moral- 
ity; and do not complain, if, having sown the 
wind, you reap the whirlwind. Is it thus that 
you think to make home happy? Deluded par- 
ents! do not be surprised if the next request be 
the ball-room, and the next after that the theater; 
and why not, after you have prepared them for 
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both, and imparted a relish for those polluted 
pleasures? As a family, you are on a moral in- 
cline, it may be longer or shorter; but it is a 
decline, and sooner or later you will reach the 
bottom. No wonder if that son become a fash- 
ionable rake—a libertine; and it will be no relief 
to the parents to remember that he became such 
by their guilty connivance at his sins, and un- 
faithfulness to Christ. And who can tell how 
far the influence of that example will extend? 

We are not ignorant of the pleas by which 
some Christian parents endeavor to soothe their 
consciences, and justify their departure from godly 
household discipline. There are parents among 
ourselves who try to persuade themselves, as in- 
structed by their children, that a departure from 
Methodist propriety may not, after all, be a de- 
parture from Christianity, iberally interpreted. In 
some trifling points this may be the case; but 
that which is distasteful to the worldly-loving 
among us is, not what is simply peculiar, but 
the very Christianity of Methodism. If worldly 
games, dances, and amusements are alien to the 
spirit of Methodism, they are also equally alien 
to the spirit of Christianity. It is the restraint 
which Methodism puts upon a wayward sinful 
heart that constitutes its yoke; but Christ imposes 
these restraints, and it is the Methodism of Chris- 
tianity which is so distasteful to the unrenewed 
mind. Take care, therefore, you do not grasp 
the shadow and lose the substance. 

Another plea is that parents must bring up 
their children in accordance with their station 
in life. We are quite agreed on this point: our 
only difference will be as to its interpretation 
and application. Does it mean that religious 
parents should select worldly and fashionable 
schools for their children, directly calculated to 
alienate them from the Church of their own 
early choice, and that system of evangelical doc- 
trine which they once so highly prized? If this 
be what is meant, we deny the necessity for any 
such conduct. They may he educated according 
to their station in life, and yet their religious 
feelings, instead of being blunted or destroyed, 
may be strengthened and confirmed. 

Others are led into error by the wish that their 
children should not be ignorant of the ways of 
the world, and they must go into society to learn 
them. Important acquisition certainly! How 
much wiser will any of our children be for en- 
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larging their acquaintance with the vanities, sins, 
follies, and empty amusements of the world? | 
If they could go into it with a pure heart, and 
deeply impressed with its po!lutions, they might | 
pass through it uninjured. But think of the | 





world’s deceptive garb, its paint and finery, its 
seductive language, and its large promises; think 
again of that inexperienced girl, and of the effect 
of gayeties and flatteries upon her unsuspecting 
heart; and be not surprised at the result, that, 
with a mind naturally estranged from God, she 
should become first an admirer, and then a fol- 
lower of the world. And in order that children 
may be fully accomplished, parents are so foolish 
as to suppose that they must really know every 
thing. Do they not know that there is one thing 
of which, as far as possible, they should keep 
their children ignorant? namely, of sin; and that 
the less they know of it, the wiser they will 
really be? The knowledge which is good may 
be lost in the acquisition of that which is evil. 
Eve knew good only before she tasted of the 
forbidden fruit; then she enlarged her knowl- 
edge, and knew also evil. But she lost more 
than she gained. She lost innocence, purity, 
and happiness; and gained guilt, pollution, and 
misery. 

Parents should remember that there are many 
things in the world for which their children will 
be both wiser and happier ever to remain igno- 
rant. That knowledge and those accomplish- 
ments which can only be obtained at the expense 
of religious feeling, purity, and simplicity, they 
had better never seek. Nor will they desire the 
world, if they are early and well schooled in its 
vanity, sin, and hollowness. But if they are left 
to form their own views, or are trained to be- 
lieve that there is something desirable in it, they 
will covet its amusements, honors, and society. 
They will judge that these will add to their 
happiness and respectability. Yes, RESPECTABIL- 
1ry—an idol at whose altar thousands of precious 
souls have already been offered in sacrifice, and 
for it new sacrifices are daily prepared. 


—— 


HINT TO AUTHORS. 


Ir I might give a short hint to an impartial 
writer, it would be to tell him his fate. If he 
resolved to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war 
with mankind—neither to give nor to take quar- 
ter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; 
if he tells them of virtues, when they have 
any, then the mob attacks him with slander. 
But if he regards truth, let him expect martyr- 
dom on both sides, and then he may go on fear- 
less; and this is the course I take myself— 
De Foe. 
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SMALL BEGINNINGS HOPEFUL. 


BY BISHOP MOERIS. 
\ ARVELOUS effects are often realized from 
if apparently small causes; things confessedly 
little at first magnify themselves into forms of 
notoriety, and produce results of vast importance. 
This truth is illustrated by the visible operations 
of the material world. A small seed deposited 
in the earth, warmed by the sun and moistened 
by rain, vegetates inte a large plant, with its 
foliage, flowers, and fruit; and a little acorn 
dropped from the wild forest-tree germinates and 
expands into the stately oak, with its huge trunk 
and spreading branches. The feeble streamlet 
issuing from the hill-side, and gently gliding 
down the woody vale, receiving tributaries on 
either hand and gathering strength as it goes, 
becomes a mighty river, of broad expanse, and 
bears on its placid bosom the commerce of na- 
tions. An infant of days, alike destitute of 
strength and consciousness, grows into vigorous 
manhood, of commanding form and gigantic pro- 
portions, to figure, it may be, as a bearer of 
heavy burdens, or amid the embattled hosts of 
conflicting nations. 

The same truth as to progress from small to 
great is perceptible as well in the mental as in 
the material world. He who at first is slowly 
taught to name letters and count units, having 
once begun and contracted a taste for study, pro- 
ceeds onward to master science and language to 
an extent that is creditable to himself and useful 
to others. Such result requires not any extra- 
ordinary intellect, but resolute, persevering appli- 
cation, with a fixed purpose to accomplish it, 
Precocious children, flattered to pride and urged 
on to premature and unnatural effort, usually 
make dull men and women; while such as are 
content to proceed slowly but surely, and with 
unfaltering stability of purpose, seldom fail in 
the end to surpass them in knowledge and influ- 
ence. Nature should be obeyed, not resisted, 
as well in the pursuit of knowledge as other 
things. All men are mortal, and none may dis- 
regard the laws of health with impunity, or 
force their mind beyond its appropriate sphere 
of action without presumption. As finite crea- 
tures, we should be content with a proper use 
of the faculties conferred on us by the om- 
niscient Creator, whether we consult his glory or 
our own happiness. No man ever excels in 
knowledge without patient study; but with it 
one of ordinary mind may attain enough to 
render him respectable and useful. Noah Web- 
ster was once an abc scholar, without which he 
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could never have made a lexicon. Benjamin 
Franklin came into the world as destitute of 
knowledge as other people; but by beginning 
with little things, going on to greater ones, and 
persevering to the end, he became an oracle of 
wisdom. 

‘The commercial department of business affords 
many examples of the doctrine of this article. 
In the acquisition of wealth patient industry, com- 
bined with prudent economy, generally succeeds; 
while reckless adventure often ends in ruinous dis- 
appointment. Overtrading brings on embarrass- 
ment, a fruitful source of temptation to commit 
those desperate deeds which lead to disgraceful 
overthrow of one’s prospects for life. Solomon 
said, “He that hasteth to be rich hath an evil 
eye, and considereth not that poverty shall come 
upon him,” Proverbs xxviii, 22, Such as begin 
on a moderate scale, and are content to do a 
limited but safe business, are the most successful 
in the end, in whatever branch of business en- 
gaged. The enterprising mechanic and the in- 
dustrious farmer who abide in their calling usually 
become wealthy; while dashing speculators and 
independent bankers often find themselves under 
protest with empty coffers, because they live too 
fast to hold out. With God’s blessing, “the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich.” I now recall 
to mind one who, about the fourth of a century 
ago, went as an unpretending youth from the 
country into a growing city, without capital, or 
patrons, or any more than a very plain school edu- 
cation, to seek his fortune and begin life for him- 
self. He entered as a sale clerk in a small retail 
grocery in an obscure part of the city, where the 
business, of course, was quite limited. Having 
frequent intervals during the day without any cus- 
tomers, he filled up all his spare time by praying 
in the cellar under the store-room. His employer, 
who was a pious man and much respected, died 
suddenly of cholera in 1832. I witnessed his 
triumphant death, and preached his funeral ser- 
mon the following Sabbath in a church crowded 
with hearers, deeply affected by the unexpected 
event. The surviving clerk subsequently mar- 
ried a young woman of exemplary Christian 
character, and began business for himself, in the 
form of a little provision store in a small rented 
house, one pert of which served as his family 
The position was ineligible, and the 
Not having 


residence. 
business at first merely nominal. 
much to do in the store, he procured a horse 
and dray, and, leaving his wife, with the help of 
a boy, to wait on the few customers, he bought a 
few barrels of flour, hauled them home, and sold 
them on a small advance at retail to neighbors 





























and bakers. At first a half dozen barrels sufficed 
for one speculation, but he was soon ready for 
another and larger operation on the ready-cash 
principle. As his honesty and capability gained 
on the confidence of customers, this branch of 
his business proportionately increased, so that he 
found it necessary to transfer it to a large ware- 
room i: «more public part of the city, and em- 
ploy some help. As soon as he could spare the 
means from business, he bought ground, and 
erected a plain, comfortable habitation, and sub- 
sequently built a large business house, so as to 
stop all rents. In the mean time he continued 
to give for the support of education and benevo- 
lence, as the Lord prospered him. In his finan- 
cial affairs he is understood to be quite easy, not 
to say affluent, and has long been regarded by 
his brethren and the public generally as a model 
man for piety, business, and usefulness. His 
prosperity seems to be uniform and permanent. 
Yet his is only one case of many to show the 
wisdom of conforming our plans and efforts to 
our means, however limited or humble. 

The department of benevolent enterprise fur- 
nishes many illustrations of the maxim, small 
beginnings lead to grand results. When Robert 
Raikes first collected a few poor children in Sun- 
day school, his plan of benevolence did not look 
beyond the destitute of a manufacturing district, 
nor to any higher object than simply learning 
them to read; but the idea thus practically de- 
veloped was seized upon by the friends of Christ, 
and the institution improved so as to embrace 
the mental, moral, social, and religious culture 
of children and youth. This system of instruc- 
tion, now common to all Churches, is one of un- 
told importance, and has already made a deep 
impression for good on the nations of Christen- 
dom. The Gospel ministry and the weekly 
Sabbath are divine institutions essential to the 
maintenance of vital Christianity in this depraved 
world; and among their more efficient auxiliaries 
are the religious press, Bible societies, missions, 
and Sunday schools. The last named promises 
its full proportion of beneficial influence. It 
lays hold of the expanding mind when most 
teachable, and of the heart when most suscepti- 
ble of lasting impressions, and leads them away 
from earthly folly to the ways of heavenly wis- 
dom, and from the darkness and despondency 
of infidelity to Him who is the light of the 
world and the life of man. To see hundreds 
of thousands of the friends of Jesus, mostly 
young men and women, employed every Sabbath 
in training millions of children and youth in 
the duties of prayer and praise, and in the sav- 
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ing knowledge of Scripture truth, without any 
hope of reward in this life, except the pleasure 
of doing good, is certainly a spectacle of moral 
sublimity over which pious hearts may well 
rejoice. It lights up smiling hope on the future 
prospect of the Church and the world, as the 
dawn of a brighter and better day than the past 
or present, 

Most of the great moral reforms with which 
our world is blest began in a silent, unobtrusive 
manner, and on a small scale. This is fully 
verified in the temperance movement. In 1743 
the Wesleys drew up for the regulation of their 
own societies what have ever since been known 
among Methodists as the “General Rules,” one 
of which forbids “drunkenness, buying or selling 
spiritous liquors, or drinking them, unless in 
cases of extreme necessity.” Fora long period 
this was about the only law, civil or ecclesiastic, 
on the subject which looked to the suppression 
of the traffic in or use of intoxicating drinks, 
and Methodists almost single-handed resisted 
these evils some seventy-five or eighty years 
before other Churches even, much less the civil 
states, waked up to the subject. The fathers of 
American Methodism preached the total absti- 
nence and prohibitory doctrines fifty years ago just 
as they do now, denouncing still-houses, dram- 
shops, and drunkenness without stint. When 
modern reformers claimed to have originated the 
temperarce movement, which our fathers had 
propagated before they were born, Methodists felt 





indignant, and for a time hesitated to co-operate 
with them; but eventually regarding them as 
practically advocating our own principles, though 
employing somewhat different measures, we hailed 
them as fellow-laborers, and cheered them on to 
the glorious conflict. Now Wesley’s platform 
of 1748 is the basis of legislation in some ten or 
a dozen sovereign states; and we humbly trust 
“the Maine law” will ultimately become the 
policy of all the states in the Union and all the 
nations of the earth. 

Religious revivals abound in examples of large 
results from small beginnings. The glorious Ref- 
ormation of the sixteenth century began with an 
Augustine friar reading a Bible chained to the 
interior of his ecclesiastical prison, the first book 
of the sort he ever saw. How times are changed 
since Luther began to derive light from the true 
source! The Bible is not now chained down in Pa- 
pal darkness; “the word of God is not bound” in 
these days of Bible societies; but “has free course 
and is glorified.’ May it fill the world with 
light and peace! 

That wonderful and most effective form of 
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experimental and practical godliness called Meth- 
odism, or “Christianity in earnest,” which has 
in about a century and a quarter made a strong 
impression for good on the most of Protestant 
Christendom, and done much to check the plague 
of Popery, began with a few young men at Ox- 
ford College, England, agreeing to meet privately 
at stated times to read the Greek Testament and 
pray together; to visit the prisoners, sick, and 
poor; and to live by rule; which secured to them, 
from such as were averse to their manner of life, 
the peculiar appellative, Methodists. The ele- 
ments then put in motion, with their accumula- 
tion of Gospel machinery, still operate efficiently. 
When once fairly introduced in any community, 
though as staid as that of the “land of steady 
habits,” or as formal as a prayer-book, they sel- 
dom fail to produce a shaking among the dry 
bones and life among dead souls. Methodisin, 
which commenced in an old country and among 
its literati, is perhaps still better adapted to the 
crude masses of new-comers congregating in our 
new states and territories from all nations. It takes 
hold of and reduces them to order, imparting 
life to their hearts and regularity to their con- 
duct. The pioneer itinerant convenes a few 
scattered sheep of the wilderness, from the hills 
and hollows, in a log-cabin, and preaches to them 
the word of life. Soon they are united in a cov- 
enant to meet statedly for prayer and Christian 
converse. Here is a nucleus of a strong Church. 
Other neighborhoods follow the example, till a 
large circuit, or pastoral charge, is formed; and 
then another, and yet another, till tens increase 
to hundreds, and hundreds to thousands of con- 
verts. So our societies, circuits, districts, and 
conferences of the western states, with their hun- 
dreds of thousands of Church members, came 
up at first, and so the work is still progressing as 
the population extends. In this blessed work 
the best of my days were appropriated, an opera- 
tion I should like to repeat, if able. True, I 
have witnessed more extensive and powerful 
revivals in cities than in the new countries; but 
it required more effort in the former than the 
latter. My belief is, there is force enough in 
Methodism as it is to transform any community 
from sin to holiness, if fully brought to bear 
upon it. From a very small beginning we have 
become a great people; and if faithful to our 
principles, we shall see far greater results here- 
after, notwithstanding some prophesy evil ahead. 
There have been such prophets from the days 
of Wesley to the present time. When Amer- 
ican Methodists first began to attract attention, 
it was confidently predicted, that in a short time 








a corn-crib would hold them all; but it is doubt- 
ful whether all the cribs that Joseph built in 
Egypt would hold us now. To all such prophets 
I say, in the language of the Holy Ghost, “ Be- 
hold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish; for 
I work a work in your days, a work which ye 
shall in no wise believe, though a man declare it 
unto you,” Acts xiii, 41. 


—— 


FAITH THE GROUNDWORK OF ALL NOBLE- 
NESS OF CHARACTER. 


HE secret of faith is in the heart and its in- 

stincts, and not in the head. It does not 
follow knowledge, but precedes it, and is the 
ground of it. The metaphysical argument would 
convince no one who did not already believe; 
and the more popular argument from design, as 
it is called, and the evidence of it in nature, can 
lead to nothing but a probability. It can only 
prove that there may be a Being adequate to pro- 
ducing the effects which we see about us, and 
that is all. It can not prove an Almigthy Being. 
It can not prove an Eternal Being. At its best, 
it can but show us a Being to which we should 
look—if we knew more, and faith did not come 
in to expand and inspire the idea—with blank 
hearts, knowing neither whether to fear or to 
love—a cold, hard case—perhaps a person, per- 
haps a law. The real evidence is our own inner 
instinct of conviction which God has written in 
our hearts, illuminated and explained by the 
history of persons and nations in other times. 
The power of God is visibly revealed in a true 
God-fearing man. It is not an idea; it is nota 
dream. Ideas are passive; dreams are ineffect- 
ual. It is a living power. It is seen in the 
beauty of goodness which is shed over even 
the most illiterate and ungifted, and with those 
whose natural powers are larger, in the lofty obe- 
dience, in the dignity, the calmness, the serenity, 
the high and noble energy which faith in him 
makes possible, and which are impossible with- 
out him. Where there is faith there is strength. 
When faith dies, strength follows. In Athens, 
in Rome, in Jerusalem, it is the same story— 
the glorious period is the believing period. 
When God became a name, and the temple 
worshiped a form, they rotted and died. There 
may be convulsion of force, as there was in a 
few years following the French Revolution, but 
it had no sustaining life in it; like the unnatural 
strength of madness, it was only for a moment, 
and passed away without a sign.—Fraser’s Mag- 
azine. 






































AUTUMN MEMORIES. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


Oncr I sat where evening shadows 
From a forest o’er me fell, 
Listening to the plaintive stories 
Which the night-winds love to tell. 
As the evening shadows deepened, 
As the night-winds louder cried, 
Phantoms, from the years departed, 
Through the forest seemed to glide. 


All the withered leaves were falling, 
Whirling down on every blast; 
Dirge-like tones were faintly sounding 
Requiems for the summer past. 
All the forest voices, wailing 
For the joys of summer-time, 
Softly, sadly, very sweetly, 
Mingled in a plaintive chime, 


And the giant trees uplifted 
All their ghostly arms on high, 

As the vandal winds came sweeping 
With marauding fury by. 

But the phantoms calmly glided 
Through the fearful forest gloom— 
Forms the years long gone had gathered 

To the slumber of the tomb. 


Softly as the moonbeams glimmer 
O’er the cloud-tops rolling high, 
Silent as the hush of chaos, 
That pale company drew nigh; 
Close they gather all around me, 
With their deep and earnest eyes 
Bent upon me, fondly, sadly, 
Filled with deathless memories. 


Stretching out pale hands toward me, 
Did the shadowy loved ones come, 
And with wordless pleadings called me 
To their viewless spirit-home. 

She, upon whose faithful bosom 
Forest leaves and shadows lie; 

He who, weary-hearted, wandered 
From his father’s house to die; 


One whose earliest love was given 
In its fullness unto me, 
Sleeping now the dreamless slumber 
Where the mountain winds blow free; 
Sweet young faces, gone forever, 
From the noontide and the morn, 
On the autumn winds, at midnight, 
Through the forest isles were borne. 


Then my soul grew sick with yearning, 
Faint with longing to depart, 

As I vainly strove to clasp them 
To my torn and bleeding heart, 

And in wildest tones entreating, 
Loudly, bitterly, I cried, 

“Torture not my brain to madness, 
Ye who in life’s glory died; 
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Let me feel your arms around me; 
Let me clasp you to my heart; 
Mock me not, but bear me with you 
To your Sabbath land of rest.” 
But they backward drew, and faded, 
In the cold, gray dawn of day; 
And they, in the mists of morning, 
Through the forest, passed away. 


—_—?>—_ 


THE SNOWFLAKES. 
BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 


Licuty, gently, come the snowflakes, 
From their home of ether blue; 

Hiding vale and grassy hillock 
’Neath a mantle soft and new; 


Vailing every shrub and flow’ret, 
Every leaf and mossy bed, 

Where the violet, childhood’s treasure, 
Hides its modest, drooping head. 


O, how lightly float they downward 
To our earth so dark and cold! 
Unrepining, speaking softly, 
To the heart with sorrow old. 
Say they not to the unsmiling, 
We will patient rest awhile 
On the earth’s hard, dreary bosom, 
To await the sun’s bright smile; 
Then so lightly we'll soar upward 
To our own bright, sunny land; 
Thankful that our mite we’ve given 
With a free, unsparing hand. 


Heed the voice, O mourning weepers; 
Patient bide your trials drear, 

Till you reach that home where sunshine 
Ne’er is dimmed with sorrow’s tear. 


—_—>——_ 


GENIUS. 
BY G@. M. KELLOGG, M. D. 


O, wuart is genius? who can understand it ? 
Vast source of power through every age and clime; 
To strike out thought as God strikes out a planct, 
To circle on and on through coming time. 


’Tis like a cord of silver downward gleaming; 
It threads the ages like a prophet’s ken; 

Alike through gross and pure in beauty streaming, 
It passes in and through the minds of men. 

E’en as a star from deepest chaos spoken 
To being’s utmost limits sends its rays, 

Brings to the swarming worlds a silvery token 
Of the Eternal’s fixed and wondrous ways. 


What diverse souls it knits with common feeling, 
As myriad hearts oft thrill to one sweet strain; 


It rouseth up to life and hope again! 
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LITTLE LIGIE AND HIS DREAM. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


NCE, in the suburb of a beautiful village, 
which in our story we will call Heatherford, 
there lived an old woman whose only wealth 
was her garden and her little son Elijah, or Ligie, 
for that was the pet name which the fond mother 
gave her boy. No cottage in all the village was 
brighter and prettier with pots of flowers and tidy 
keeping than that belonging to Ligie’s mother. 
Indeed, it was no unfrequent thing to see rich 
people stop their carriages and look into the 
garden, where the finely cultivated vegetables 
looked almost as well as the flowers that fringed 
the beds where they grew. At the foot of the 
garden, which sloped to the south, a spring broke 
out of a green wall of grass, and, escaping from 
the shadow of a willow-tree that grew there, ran 
crookedly away, shining and laughing as far as 
you could see. No corn had blades so thick 
and so green as that which Ligie planted and 
hoed, and no poppies were so large and so red 
as those fringing his garden-cornfield. All the 
plants that grew there need not be written of— 
roses and sage, and mint and marigolds, were 
mixed together with a pretty carelessness that 
rivaled the more artistic planting of wiser people. 
Sometimes after sunset Ligie’s mother might 
be seen walking down the clean paths between 
the lady-slippers and the lilacs, talking to her 
child in a voice low and soft, and at other times 
gathering rose leaves or hops in her white apron, 
scaring the birds that went early to bed, and 
making them sing their good-night songs anew. 
When the dew came there was contention be- 
tween the rose-bushes and the hop-vines as to 
which smelled the sweeter, and Ligie and his 
mother, as they went up and down the paths, 
could never decide it; the bees loved the roses 
best, but the birds swung on the hop-vines, and 
sung in the hop-vines the oftenest. 

Often Ligie’s mother praised the industry and 
skill of her little son; but she loved himself 
greatly more than the beautiful garden. It is 
probable that the people who admired the blos- 
soming bean-vines and the waving corn saw only 
in Ligie a homely little gardener; but to his 
mother no marigold was so bright as his head, 
and no violet so blue as his eyes, and the spring 
water running away in sunshine was to her 
music less pleasant than his laughter. 

As Ligie grew older, however, it was less and 
less often she heard this pleasant music; for the 
boy grew silent and thoughtful, and, pitiful to 
relate, sorrowful more and more—sometimes, in- 
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deed, he would forget the work, and wander 





away to the ends of the earth in dreams. 

Every day the garden seemed narrower, and 
every day his thoughts flew higher and more 
discontentedly away. Grass was seen to grow 
in places from which it had been carefully kept 
in former times; the raspberry-vines to lop un- 
tied, and the strawberries to blush more and 
more faintly, as Ligie bent over them less and 
less often. 

In our aspirations for better things, it is hard 
to keep the realization of present good always. 
The little gardener found it so; and standing in 
the shade of the willow, he felt not the coolness 
at all, when a coach passed along the garden, 
and the broad laces and gold bands of the ladies 
that looked from the windows made the candle- 
light in his mother’s house seem like a poor 
thing—made even the sunshine seem thin and 
cold. Many a time he leaned on his hoe-handle, 
and gazing wistfully—I am afraid enviously— 
after some gay equipage, wished himself any where 
away from his mother’s little garden, and out of 
sight of her poor little house. He wished there 
were no gardens in the world sometimes, and 
sometimes that he might wake up in the morn- 
ing and find his pillow a pillow all of gold; for 
he thought idleness and money were the greatest 
blessings that could come to any body, and de- 
sired most of all things to wear fine clothes, and 
to ride horses that were sleek and galloped over 
the country fleet as the wind. 

“My dear son is sick,” thought the 
mother of the discontented boy, and she 
him time and times to rest from his work, and 
baked cakes for him, and made him soft beds, 
and kissed and petted him very tenderly. But 
Ligie had been used to her loving care from his 
birth, and received it as he did the air and the 
other common blessings of his life. 

One day when the customary meal of bread 
and milk was set before him, he went away 
from the table without so much as breaking the 
bread; he said to his mother he was sick, but 
in his heart he thought if he could not have 
meat and honey he would not eat at all. Dis- 
contented with the world, and likely not at all 
at peace with himself, he cast himself on the 
ground by the spring beneati the willow; but 
the murmur of the waters could -not silence the 
murmur in his heart, and the hedge of bean- 
vines near by was not strong enough to keep 
away wicked thoughts; his hot hands wilted the 
cool grass on which they lay, and his hot brain 
withered and blackened all that came into it. 

He saw hundreds of little boys dressed in fine 
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clothes, and with shining curls down their shoul- | old man by whose side he rode gave him no 


ders, riding by in splendid coaches; and some of 
them held up their white hands tauntingly when 
they saw his tawny ones lying on the grass— 
some even sneered at his garden, and said they 
had much better ones at home. Among the 
other passers, however, there came an old man 
that looked exceedingly sad, and who was terri- 
bly Lowed down, and who, when he saw Ligie, 
called to his coachman to stop; and when his 
prancing horses stood still, champing their silver 
bits, spoke to him in words so friendly and so 
strange that he knew not what to make of it. 
And no wonder Ligie knew not what to make 
of it, for, among other things, the old man asked 
him whether he would not like to be rich, and 
if he would sell his garden for a piece of gold 
as big as his mother’s house. Ligie said nothing 
would make him so happy; to which the old 
man replied that he did not want the garden, 
but that he would give him all the gold he 
wanted if he would consent to perform for him 
a small service; and whea Ligie asked what it 
was, and learned that it was only the carrying 
of a small burden, he readily agreed to go with 
the old man. It would be easier than working 
in the garden, he thought—O, any thing would 
be easier than that! and then to have all the 
gold he wanted—surely, he could not suffer, no 
matter what he had to do; so, with a bound, he 
sprang from the grass, and into the coach; the 
door closed, the silver latch shut with a snap, 
and his mother’s house was hid from him for- 
ever. At first he cared very little about this; 
fortune was his and the great world before him; 
could he not buy a great palace if he chose, and 
why should he fret about a poor, little cottage in 
a scarcely heard-of village? And as for the gar- 
den, why, he should be glad never to see it; and, 
for all he knew, his riches would procure him 
the pleasure of walking in the king’s garden, 
and his roses and hops he supposed were poor 
affairs compared with the king’s roses and hops; 
probably he should see birds as big as eagles 
before nightfall, he thought—birds that would 
make the little brown twitterers at home stay 
there for shame; and he was surprised as they 
rode on and on to meet no such birds, and to see 
no prettier flowers than he had left at home. 

Something of a home-sick feeling came over 
him when he saw the sun going down, and, as 
long as he could see his shining face, watched 
and watched till the great dark hill in the dis- 
tance hid it all away. 

But one thing surprised him more than the 
fact of meeting no birds as big as eagles—the 





burden to carry. At last he ventured timidly 
to suggest it, for he feared he was not earning 
his pleasure. “By and by,” said the old man, 
and that was all. 

Directly, however, he began to be secretly 
glad that no burden was given him, and to say 
in his heart, “ Perhaps the old man will forget it 
altogether, and I have the gold all for nothing;” 
for when one bad thought had got into his mind, 
a thousand others ran in behind it. 

“What a good thing I have done,” he kept 
saying as they went along; “every body that sees 
will envy, and won’t that make me proud and 
happy!” No voice answered, “No,” though once 
or twice he thought he heard a whisper trying 
to say it; he did not listen very closely, it is 
likely, for those who have great riches do not 
like to hearken to low voices very well. 

That night he slept in a richly furnished cham- 
ber, where perfumes that seemed to him sweeter 
than roses loaded the air, and where a brilliant 
light burned at the head of the bed he slept 
on—a bed greatly softer than the one he had 
left at home. 

In the morning a rich repast was served to 
him on shining plate; he had not only meat and 
honey, but wine, and stronger drink than wine. 

The second day an immense distance was 
traversed; and once or twice, when the motion 
of the coach grew tiresome, Ligie thought he 
heard the voice which tried to speak to him the 
previous day saying, “You might as well have 
staid at home, little boy!’ And each time he 
drowned it by inquiring of the old man whether 
he should not now take the burden agreed upon. 
“By and by,” the old man said, and that was 
all. “He is a very strange man,” thought Ligie; 
and turning to look at him, he perceived, for the 
first time, that there was no smile in his face 
and no light in his eyes, and that his skin was 
dried like parchment and wrinkled as though 
it was drawn over dry bones. His hair was 
very white, and it seemed to Ligie as though 
it had been dead a long time. Happening to 
touch one of his fingers, he found it so cold that, 
shivering, he shrank away. Then first the old 
man smiled—a grim, sarcastic smile, as if the 
child’s motion were one he was well used to, and 
expected. 

Ligie feared he had offended, and the mys- 
terious voice said to him very plainly now, “ You 
had better have staid at home.” “No, no,” re- 
plied Ligie, “I am glad I came away;” but they 
were only words, and the feeling of gladness was 
not in his heart. Then came the thought of his 
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mother, and with it a pain shot through his 
bosom—a pain that was not only sharp, but hot 
as fire. “If you please, sir, I will take the bur- 
den,” he said; “I am getting tired of doing 
nothing.” The old man smiled again, and an- 
swered, “By and by,” and that was all. 

Day after day they traveled so together—the 
old man silent and sad, and the boy growing 
impatient, and tired of the everlasting motion 
and noise of the close-shut coach in which they 
rode. Night after night he slept in a soft bed, 
and morning after morning was served with dain- 
ties more dainty than he had ever imagined; but 
after a few weeks he began to think of the plain 
fare at home with regret. ‘Then the voice laughed, 
and said, “Fool that you were to come away;” 
and this time poor Ligie could make no answer. 

And day after day he asked his strange com- 
panion to allow him to carry the burden agreed 
upon, and day after day the old man replied, 
“By and by,” and that was all. 

At last the rolling and swinging of the coach 
made him very sick, the healthful color went 
away from his cheek, and all the strength he 
used to have seemed to forsake him. The time 
was come that people looked enviously upon 
him as he rode along; but so far from gratifying, 
it but added to Ligie’s discomfort; no one thought 
of giving him love and sympathy now—he could 
very well afford to do without them—so they 
who saw him believed. Poor Ligie! the less he 
was pitied, the more he pitied himself; and so 
day after day, and week after week, he and the 
old man journeyed on and on—searching for 
pleasure which they never found. So weary 
grew Ligie at length, that he resolved to quit 
the old man, who had never given him the pro- 
posed burden, but still said, “By and by,” when- 
ever reminded of it; and one day, seeing him 
asleep, and his gray hair fallen low about his 
eyes, the wretched child softly unlocked the 
coach-door, and made haste to be gone, or tried 
to make haste, for, to his horror, he found that it 
was with the greatest difficulty he could move 
at all. His limbs were as limbs asleep, and his 
back was doubled down almost like the old 
man’s back. 

“So ho!” exclaimed his mysterious compan- 
ion, “you repent your bargain, do you? Well, I 
am sorry, but a bargain is a bargain; I never fail 
to fulfill mine.” 

“How can you say that?’ said Ligie; “have 
I not been with you the longest year that vas 
ever made, and where is the burden I was to 
carry? I can’t live this way any longer, for 
doing nothing is the hardest work I ever did.” 
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Then the old man laughed aloud, and said, 
“My son, you have the burden already; it is 
that that weighs you down.” 

“Tt is not true,” said Ligie; and he unfolded 
his arms to convince the old man that he had no 
burden; but he only shook his head incredu- 
lously, and added, “ You have it concealed; it is 
tiie only way in which rich people can carry 
burdens.” 

Ligie was now angry, and opened his clothing 
even to his bosom, to convince his tormentor that 
he concealed nothing. 

“You have it for all that,” was the reply; “and 
because of it you can not lift yourself up.” 

Then Ligie grew pale and trembled, saying, 
“ How can I have a burden which I can not see?” 

“Ts pain the less certain because you can not 
see it?” the old man said. “I did not stipulate 
whether you were to carry the burden in your 
arms, or on your head, or in your heart;” and he 
smiled a smile half bitterness and half sadness 
as he spoke. 

Then came the truth crushing through Ligie’s 
senses—the burden was in his heart; and cover- 
ing his face with his hands, he wept aloud. 

“Tn mercy,” said the ol} man, “I gave you 
little by little; but it was none the less sure, and, 
by and by, has come.” 

The low voice never spoke so clearly as it 
spoke now, saying, “O mistaken youth, you have 
sold your birthright for a mess of potiage!” “O 
terrible, terrible voice, why tormentest thou me?” 
said Ligie; and the voice answered, “Such is my 
work.” 

After a season of despair, however, Ligie began 
to take some comfort, and to imagine, very fool- 
ishly, that strong drink and strong pleasures 
would dissolve the stone which he was _ per- 
suaded had been wickedly gotten into his heart. 
Without sorrow on the part of either, he and 
his friend—if friend he might be called—took 
separate ways. True to his foolish imaginings, he 
saw dances, and heard music, and drank wine and 
stronger drink than wine, and bought great houses 
and much land, gazed on fine pictures, some of 
them painted by the greatest artists in the world; 
but through all Ligie remembered his mother’s 
little house and garden with painful regret, and 
over all he heard the low voice reproaching him. 
He even came to walk in the king’s garden, and 
to speak familiarly with princes; but they seemed 
to him not unlike other men, and even for their 
praises he felt none the better, but, while they 
smiled, often found his thoughts traveling away 
to the obscure village of Heatherford, and, when 
wine failed to quench his thirst, it seemed to 
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him there would be efficacy in the cool water 
of his mother’s well. 

All his childish dream was fulfilled—he had 
waked to find his pillow a pillow of gold; but 
he would gladly have given it for the pillow of 
common down which his mother’s hands used 
to make so pleasant; nevertheless, something 
held him back. Was he ashamed to have his 
rich friends know that he was born in a low, 
little house, and that his mother was a poor 
woman? Iam afraid so. 

Years and years went by, and the little gar- 
dener was a little gardener no more; and thicker 
than the years crowded upon each other, crowded 
the wrinkles in his face; and before the pleasure 
he sought was found, his hair grew white as the 
frost, and his step slow as the sloth. 

Celebrated waters he plunged into, and hired 
with much gold physicians of great repute to 
treat his malady, which, in spite of all their skill 
and all their opiates, grew only the worse; in- 
deed, it seemed to Ligie sometimes that the 
stone in his heart was grown to be a mountain. 

And all the night and all the day the voice 
said to him, “Go home, Ligie;’’ and all the night 
and all the day Ligie said to the voice, “At the 
new year, or in the spring-time, or when the 
leaves fall, I will go.’ And still as he sailed in 
vessels, or rode on cushions, his prayer was for 
the feet of his lost youth and the strength of 
his lost youth, to walk as he used todo. Often 
he tried, feeling his way feebly along with a 
stick; but he fancied he frightened the birds and 
spoiled their songs, for sure was he they sang 
not as they used to sing among the sweet-smelling 
hops of his mother’s garden. If he came where 
lambs fed, they left their feeding, or began to 
bite at bitter herbs and weeds, and to shy away 
from him with sudden crooks in their backs. 
The little boys that were laughing and kicking 
up the dust stopped their playing as he came near, 
and gazed on him with eyes full of fear, instead 
of sunshine. If flowers fringed the wayside, 
their tops seemed dusty and dry, and not dewy 
and sweet as they used to be. The young girl 
who sat singing her love ditty at the window, 
when she saw his frowning visage and bent form, 
drew in her breath and her music, and hastily 
pulled down the sash; for grass fades not faster 
in the oven than joy withered in his presence. 

The very cattle ran away from him, stopping 
not till the width of the meadow in which they 
pastured was between themselves and him. The 
hens left their peeping broods and crept away, 
afrail to fly at him as they did at the urchin 
who plagued them. 


| Seeing the sorry effect he had upon bird and 
| beast, he grew more and more dissatisfied, and 
| the burden in his heart weighed heavier and 
heavier upon him. 

Once, turning aside from the main road, he 
came upon a poet, who lay watching the round- 
ing glory of the moon through the elm-boughs, 
beneath which he lay stretched; but himself was 
no sooner observed than, leaving his comfortable 
occupation of ode-making, the dreamer went 
down to a pool of sluggish water, and watched 
the black snakes curling and uncurling their slimy 
lengths. 

Something like the shadow of gladness passed 
over him, when in a valley before him he saw 
rising the spires of a quiet village. “TI will abide 
here for a season,” he said, “and try if the air 
will not. soften this terrible stone.” So he hired 
a house, and physicians, and attendants, and in 
the quietest place of the quiet village made him- 
: self a home, but found little of the peace he 
, sought. Consternation ran up and down the 
streets, when it was known among the people 
that an old man with a stone in his heart would 
thenceforth abide among them, for the physicians 
pronounced his malady not only incurable, but 
the most infectious of all diseases; so the attend- 
ants he had went away from him, and all his 
gold could not hire others in their places—for 
what will not a man give for his life? 

In vain he sought religious comfort; the cler- 
gyman pointed him to another world, but offered 
him nothing to hope for in this; it was his opin- 
ion that poor Ligie had not only a stone in his 
heart, but likewise a demon, and that it was lia- 
| ble at any time to come out and drive his people 
into the sea. Fasting and prayer the good cler- 
gyman recommended, and Ligie fasted and prayed; 
but after all he was bent the more—his hair was 
whiter and more dead, and his hands and feet 
seemed dead, too, and only in a sluggish and 
torpid forgetfulness was his misery alleviated 
at all. 

He readily admitted the accusation of the de- 
mon, and if he had been accused of having 
twenty he would have admitted them all, poor 
man, for his mind was grown feeble as well as 
Lis body; and,. in truth, he had no more stone 
in his heart than a demon. 

On the Sabbath day he went into the Church 
in the hope of exorcism, and, lo! every pew near 
that in which he sat was immediately vacated, 
and every heart drawn from the atmosphere of 
serenity into the black net of fear. Then the 
physicians had a great consultation, in which it 
was resolved that poor Ligie must no more go at 
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large, for there was never such fright as the stone 
and the demon occasioned. 

When the doomed man was informed of the 
verdict, he said it was just and right, and he 
furthermore admitted that when he listened he 
could hear a voice within him that condemned 
him. Then the wise men recommended entire 
abstinence from all exertion of mind and body— 
constant listening to the condemning voice, with 
as much meditation on the stone as possible. 

And all the people exclaimed, “Yea, verily, 
these physicians are wiser men than till now we 
knew them to be!” and their fame stood before 
them like a light that made common people 
almost afraid. 

Poor Ligie submitted patiently to the proposed 
treatment, and also to separation from all human 
society, and found all the satisfaction he had in 
hugging his woes. However, he grew no better, 
and the few austere and sober-minded men who 
came to look upon him declared that it was 
impossible to smile in his presence; and this was 
taken to be the strongest evidence of the epi- 
demic nature of his diseases. Sometimes the suf- 
ferer would creep to his windows, and indulge 
in the harmless occupation of looking into the 
sunshine; but this habit was no sooner discovered 
than another convocation was held, and it was 
resolved that the man with the stone in his heart 
should be put in irons for the first offense, and 
that for the second he should be imprisoned for 
life. 

“He has already offended twice,” said one of 
the most fearful; and upon himself he took the 
administration of justice, and, stealing to the old 
man’s house in the night, secured the door with 
a ponderous bar. 

It was dreadful to hear the prisoner’s moans 
after that; no one who heard them once could 
be induced to go near him again; so he lay in 
his “short and musty straw” moaning and groan- 
ing to himself. Some of the more superstitious 
believed it was the demon that cried, and not 
the man himself; but there were some who 
thought a stone in the heart was enough to make 
any body moan. 

“We shall have to break his heart, and so free 
it from the stone,” said the surgeon; and but for 
an accident it is likely the cruel suggestion might 
have been carried out. 

An old woman residing in the suburbs of the 
city, remarkable for nothing but industry, mod- 
esty, and strong common sense, chanced to come 
near this old man’s house one stormy midnight, 
as she was returning home from having dressed 
a corpse. She had gone abroad so little, and 
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been so habitually given to the minding of her~ 


own affairs, that she had never once heard of the 
old man with a stone in his heart, and came fear- 
lessly to the very door. The moon shone bright 
and friendly through the chinks, and as she looked 
in she saw the glitter of two eyes that looked 
like the eyes of a famished wolf. 

In vain the prisoner cried out to her to flee 
away, saying he had a great stone in his heart, 
and was possessed of a demon; the assertion 
sounded so much like nonsense to the ears of 
the old woman, she refused to go, and further- 
more the glitter of the man’s eyes told plainly 
enough that he was starving; so, notwithstanding 
his entreaties that she would leave him to his 
fate, and save herself, she made haste to unbar 
the door, and, walking straight to the straw where 
he lay, bade him arise and go with her. 

At first the lunatic refused, saying that he had 
a stone in his heart, and a demon in his bosom, 
and that to go with her was impossible. 

“Ah, yes,” said the old woman, “I see how it 
is,’ for she knew that too much brooding on 
light afilictions would sometimes produce heavy 
ones, and was resolved to humor his disease in 
order to cure it. “I know a great witch who 
can cure you,” she said; “there is not a doubt 
of it; she has brought many back to health and 
happiness whose minds were gone far astray, and 
whose feet were near the borders of the grave. 
Rise quickly, and come along with me.” 

The old man lifted himself on one elbow, and 
said he had tried all remedies in vain, and that 
he had no courage for a new trial; but though 
he said he had no courage, he smiled faintly, and 
felt a very little courage. 

“Ah, it is not such medicine as you have been 
used to with which the witch cures,” said the 
old woman; “it is with a charm known only to 
herself, and is said to be the pleasantest thing in 
the world.” 

She spoke hopefully and cheerfully, and the 
man answered, “ Let us go to her at once,” and he 
arose, and looked with shining, hungry eyes 
close in the old woman’s face; and taking his 
limber, weak, and worthless hands in hers, she 
led him out of his miserable den, and they took 
their way together through the village, and struck 
into a sweet-scented clover-field, lighted by the 
clearest and brightest of moons. 

As they went along Ligie told his companion 
of the many things he had suffered in the hope 
of cure, and that withal he had grown worse 
and worse, till he had come to be the miserable 
creature she beheld. 

At first the old woman was obliged to walk 
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very slowly; but gradually she quickened her 
steps, and unaware her companion quickened his, 
too; and as he walked faster and faster he straight- 
ened himself more, and when they reached the 
nice little home where the woman lived he stood 
nearly upright. 

The first care of the nurse was to feed her 
patient with plain but wholesome and nutritious 
food; and this done, she made him a bed, very 
clean and comfortable, where he slept soundly 
till morning. 

Ilis first inquiry was for the witch, and his 
first desire was for an immediate interview. 

“The witch lives a good way off,” said the 
nurse, “and to leave home for so long a journey, 
I must needs make some preparation; and if you 
will consent to help a little, only a very little, I 
shall be ready so much the sooner.” 

Ligie said he had not done a chore for years; 
nevertheless, he would attempt whatever task 
she would set for the sake of being brought so 
much the sooner to the speech of the witch. 
So the old woman took him to the garden, and 
set him to weeding the beds there; and as he 
worked he gained strength to work, so before 
noon the garden-beds were as clean as they 
could be. 

When the old woman came out and saw what 
he had done, she was well pleased, and said she 
had never found so good a gardener in her life; 
and she added, “ We will soon be ready for the 
journey at this rate.” 

Ligie was a good deal tired and a little hungry 
with the work, and when the nurse brought a 
platter containing bread, and fruit, and meat, and 
milk, and placed it on a bench that stood ina 
shady place, he quite forgot in the enjoyment 
of it the stone in his heart; and after the meal 
he forgot it for an hour longer in the pleasant 
sleep that came to him as he lay on the cool, 
grassy bed that nature had made for him. 

Toward sunset the old woman appeared, and 
directed her patient to cut off all the ends of the 
bean-vines that were trailing from the tops of the 
poles toward the ground. 

When Ligie hesitated, and said he could not 
lift himself up for such work, she encouraged 
him to believe that he might straighten himself 
sufficiently for the task, and assured him of the 
utter impossibility of making the journey to the 
witch’s house till the bean-vines were attended. 
Hearing this, he lifted himself up, and began 
heartily to clip off the ends of the bean-vines. 
They were sweet with blossoms, reminding him 
of the old garden at home; and in the interest 
of his occupation he thought nothing about the 





terrible crook in his back, and when at last he 
felt for it it was gone, 

He began now to think his hostess was the 
witch who had charmed the stone out of his 
heart, and from that time manifested no unwill- 
ingness to do whatever she bade. 

Day by day she set him harder tasks, profess- 
ing all the time when such a tree was felled, and 
such a field plowed, or the orchard-trees pruned, 
or some other task accomplished, she would jour- 
ney with him to the witch’s house. But the 
work stretched itself out before Ligie as far as 
he could see; for while he gathered apples he 
saw the corn ripening, and of itself breaking out 
of the husk; and as he thought more about his 
work he thought less about the witch, and finally 
began to conclude there was no such thing in the 
world as a witch. 

At last the heap in the crib was rounded up 
with the last golden ears, the oxen turned loose 
among the cornstalks, and a bright wood fire 
made on the hearth of the good old woman’s 
house. In the middle of the floor the table was 
spread with pumpkin pies, and apple-tarts, and 
sweet cakes, and all the variety of excellences 
which a country housewife knows so well how 
to provide. All the friends of the old woman 
had been invited to rejoice with her over the 
restoration of her patient; but, strange to say, 
where one came there were a dozen who staid 
away, for they now feared the harmless old 
woman as much as they had formerly feared 
Ligie: if he was cured of stone in the heart, 
she must be a witch, that was all; so hard is it 
for us to believe in the efficacy of simple things, 
and that we have only to wash and be clean. 
If Ligie had done some great thing, then it 
would have been easy to believe. 

All in vain the mass of men are told that 
human needs require hum&n comforting, that 
pain is the very porch of pleasure, and that cheer- 
ful and regulated labor, so falsely esteemed a 
curse, and so carefully shunned, will often “ purge 
to a sound and pristine health,’ when all the 
doctor’s nostrums have failed. In vain you tell 
them hearts may grow heavy without having 
stones in them, and that a woman may gather 
simples and know their uses, and be not a witch 
for all that. 

“GO, if my mother were here to rejoice with 
me, how happy I should be!” sighed Ligie, as 
he concluded reflections not unlike what I have 
written; “for though I am old, and worn, and 
weary, I might yet do much good; but how 
much more might I have done if in youth I had 
improved my opportunities, instead of wasting 
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them in vain and foolish dreaming and repin- 
ing—dreaming of impossible things, and repining 
that good things were not the best things!” 

Then in his mind he made a picture of his 
mother’s little house he had once so come to 
despise, and of the garden he had grown so 
tired of, and it seemed to him that the king’s 
garden was not half so beautiful—that Eden it- 
self could not have been so beautiful. In the 
light of memory the loveliness, which in reality 
he had failed to see, came out clear and distinct, 
and he marveled that he could have received 
such blessings and been so unconscious of them. 

Tears came to his eyes, and in the anguish of 
repentance he wept aloud, saying over and over, 
“O to have back my lost youth!’ Then it was 
he seemed to hear, between his sobbings, a voice 
like his mother’s, saying, “My son, my dear 
little son!” 

A thrill of joy ran through him, which was as 
if all the heavens had opened, and in the rapture 
of the moment he awoke—for he had been all 
tais time in a dream—awoke to find himself 
little Ligie, and to see the sunset shadows on 
the water of the spring, that flowed from the 
grassy wall under the willow-tree, by which he 
remembered to have thrown himself at noonday. 
But when he was fully awake the thrill of joy 
kept still thrilling through his bosom; it was not 
all a dream; he heard the sweet voice of his 
mother still saying, “My dear little son,” and 
all the beauty he had seen shining so clearly 
in the light of memory, he saw shining all round 
about him. 

Over a bank of golden clouds the sun was 
peeping and smiling his good-night, the birds 
were hushing in the hop-vines and under the 
roses, and under his feet the grass was cool and 
green as it could be. In the distance stood the 
dark, leafy woods; and the cows, and sheep, and 
lambs, feeding along the hills beneath them, were 
much better cows, and sheep, and lambs than he 
had ever seen in the “cattle pieces” of the most 
famous artist’s creating. 

But the brightest spot of all the picture was 
the little house under the apple-tree, and with 
the morning-glory at the window, and the red 
creepers over the porch, where stood his mother 
smiling, and calling, “Ligie, my son, my dear 
little son!” 

You may be sure he lingered not long even 
for the sake of the beautiful landscape, glorified 
as it was by the last red light of the day, and the 
first white light of the stars, but ran at once up 
the smooth path between the lilacs and lady- 
slippers, answering, “I am coming, mother, I am 
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coming!” It was as if he had new feet, and new- 
hands, and new senses; as if a new world had 
been made about him—as if, indeed, a great stone 
had been taken out of his heart. There was the 
table spread in the middle of the floor with cakes, 
and apple-tarts, and meat, and milk, just as he 
had dreamed, and his bright hair was all unfaded, 
and his young limbs strong and full of health. 

What more could he have? Nothing, nothing. 
Ligie felt this, and, clasping his hands, he bowed 
his head, and said, “ How good God is, and how 
unmindful and bad we are!” 

And seeing how his spirit was changed, his 
mother inquired of him what had happened; 
and when he told her all his dream, and his 
thoughts previous to the dream, they laughed 
and wept together, and wished that every body 
could have such a dream, and learn. by it to 
appreciate the blessings they have, rather than 
mourn for those they have not; and to work 
with willing hands and a resolute will in what- 
ever field their portion may be cast. Sweetly 
and wisely sung one now resting from her labors: 
‘‘Labor is worship, the robin is singing; 

Labor is worship, the wild bee is ringing; 

Listen! the eloquent whisper upspringing, 

Speaks to thy soul from out nature’s great heart: 
From the dark cloud comes the life-giving shower ; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing flower; 
From the small insect the rich coral bower; 

Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 


Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us; 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us; 

Rest from world sirens that lure us to ill. 
Work—and pure slumber shal! wait on thy pillow; 
Work—thou shalt ride over care’s coming billow ; 

Lie not down wearied ’neath woe’s weeping willow! 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will. 

Droop not, tho’ shame, sin, and anguish are round thee; 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee! 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee: 

Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod! 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly: 
Labor !—all labor is noble and holy: 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God.” 


——__?>——_ 
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Tue less of physical force or menacing lan- 
guage—the less, to take an expressive word, we 
scold our children, the more order and quiet 
we shall commonly secure. I have seen a fam- 
ily where a single word, or a look even, would 
allay arising storm. The gentle but firm method 
is the very best security for domestic peace.— 
Rev. A. B. Muzzy. 
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PHONOGRAPHY AND PHONOTYPY. 
BY REV. D. D. WHEDON, D. D. 

HAVE just received, here in Long Island, 

from a friend in Cincinnati, a mysterious epis- 
tle, which may form a small text for a large dis- 
course. It is a letter of so tiny a magnitude 
that the full sheet, single fold, is not larger than 
the envelop that enshrines it. Its weird and 
winding chirography looks like an Arabian spell, 
and its dainty dimensions might make you think 
it a missive from the king of the dwarfs. Yet 
brief as fs its apparent length, and written, as it 
was, with a telegraphic rapidity, it really em- 
braces as much matter as an ordinary well-filled 
sheet of note paper. 1 read with the ease of 
fairly written text, and feel a sort of gratified sense 
of power in the fact, that the same feat of com- 
pressed performance is accomplished in written 
correspondence, that M’Cormick’s reaper wins in 
the harvest, or the steam locomotive in our travel. 
Those cabalistic stringlets on that diamond little 
page, my fair friend, is PHONOGRAPHY; and you 
and phonography ought to be better acquainted. 

“Our living flocks of thoughts need no longer 
trudge it slowly and wearily down the pen and 
along the paper, hindering each other, as they 
struggle through the strait gate of the old hand- 
writing; our troops of feelings need no more 
crawl, as snails crawl, to their station on the page; 
regiment after regiment may now trot briskly 
forward, to fill paragraph after paragraph; and 
writing, once a trouble, is now at breathing ease. 
Our kind and loving thoughts, warm and trans- 
parent, liquid as melted from the hot heart, shall 
no longer grow opaque and freeze with a tedious 
dribbling from the pen, but the whole soul may 
now pour itself forth in a sweet shower of words. 
Phonotypy and phonography will be of a use in 
the world not dreamt of but by a few.” 

The above paragraph, from its elegance and 
without quotation marks, you might know, friend 
reader, not to be mine. From its antique quaint- 
ness I should suppose it penned by Sir Philip 
Sidney, were it not that the words phonotypy 
and phonography prove that it is written since 
the year 1837, when Isaac Pitman first brought 
the latter of those two arts into existence. Its 
words, as true as beautiful, are from the “Evan- 
gel of Love,” by Henry Sutton. 

Isaac Pitman, then a young man residing in 
Bath, England, was teacher of a day school, and 
a local preacher in the Wesleyan connection, of 
the most earnest Wesleyan spirit. The art by 
which he will ever be remembered as a man of 
true genius and a genuine benefactor of his race, 





was constructed by him in one of his school va- 
cations. Assisted by his brothers, and other able 
teachers and lecturers, it has been diffused with a 
rapidity in some degree commensurate with its 
great merits. But it will take a generation, even, 
to realize, much more to accept and possess, the 
vast advantages of this silent revolution. Says 
the brilliant Douglas Jerrold, “Many movements 
of a more imposing appearance will prove less 
historical than the writing and printing reform.” 

Phonography is, according to the measure of 
human approximation, a perfect alphabet. Its let- 
ters are the briefest possible straight marks—per- 
pendicular, horizontal, and slant, with curves of 
the eighth of acircle. As the most simple and 
briefest possible marks are soon exhausted, he 
doubles the number by adopting for each form 
the hair mark and the heavy stroke. By this 
means, with various superadded inventions of 
abbreviation, we soon arrive at the most finished 
of short hand. Next, as each elemental sound 
is represented by but one letter, and each letter 
has but one sole sound, no word can be spelled, 
written, or read but one possible way. Spelling 
does not, therefore, have to be learned. Un- 
derstand your alphabet, and the sole possible 
spelling resuits of necessity. Like Dogberry’s 
learning, “it comes by nature.” By a cunning 
provision sounds similar to the ear are repre- 
sented by characters of equal similarity; so that 
if a slight inaccuracy occur, it only makes a word 
so similar to the true one that you easily recog- 
nize what is meant. Inaccurate writing becomes 
very much like slightly indistinct speaking. The 
practiced eye, like the practiced ear, becomes 
wonderfully adept in catching from very slight 
hints the really intended word. 

To acquire all the principles is the work of a 
very few hours. Unlike all old stenographies, it 
is, to a wonder, free from all arbitrary points. 
Principle directs in the selection of the element- 
al letter. Principle guides at each successive 
rule. Principle selects the word-signs of abbre- 
viation-marks. Memory and reason, therefore, 
harmonize in most delightful proportion, and ren- 
der each a wonderful mutual aid. The ingenuity 
of the series of contrivances makes it a sort of 
an amusement; while the singular facility it pro- 
duces of accomplishing much in little, creates, 
frequently, a sort of passion for its intellectual 
exercise. There are, at this day, in England, 
especially among the fairer sex, many thousand 
of purely amateur phonographers. 

A young lady phonographer, in England, makes 
the following remarks in the Phonetic Journal: 
“The large number of persons who have long 























practiced phonography will all, with enthusiasm, 
proclaim its admirable adaptation to express 
thought as it arises. How full and expressive are 
phonographic letters! None, but those who have 
received them, can form any idea of the power 
which they have to call forth; the kindly feel- 
ings of human nature, and the spirit of universal 
brotherhood. I have a letter now before me, 
from my brother, which contains thirteen pages, 
with about two hundred words in each, making 
in a!) about twenty-six hundred words, written in 
about the same time that it would take to speak 
them.” 

The reason why stenography, or short-hand, 
has heretofore had no claim to a place in an or- 
dinary course of education, and why it was 
neither agreeable as matter of taste, nor practica- 
ble as matter of utility, is, that so imperfect have 
the old stenographies been, that they must be 
either too fully written for short-hand, or else 
remain illegible to the writer himself after the 
lapse of a brief period. But so brief are Pit- 
man’s characters, so easy of combination, and yet 
so perfectly legible, that while they are scarce 
two-thirds as long as the shortest short-hand, 
they are so legible that a compositor can print 
forthwith the report verbatim of a speech taken 
down by a professional phonographer. For pri- 
vate memorandum the hasty pencil record, if 
unerased, is perfectly safe for any lapse of time. 
Correspondence between two loving friends de- 
rives new interest from the mysterious art in 
which it is couched; while the ease of the record 
is so much increased and the facility of the peru- 
sal is not diminished. I may, moreover, add, that 
if any young lady phonographer receives a letter 
from a young gentleman in phonography, she 
may fairly consider the fact that he has mastered 
that beautiful and noble art, as presumptive proof, 
though not decisive, that he is intellectually worthy 
the honor of her correspondence. This I may 
lay down as an important and almost unerring 
rule, which, I trust, all young ladies of talent and 
accomplishments will duly note. 

There is a cunning device adopted for the pur- 
pose of rendering improvement in phonography 
easy and agreeable, called the Ever-circulating 
Magazine. Five young phonographers corre- 
spond through the post-office in the following 
manner: The first writes a piece and sends it to 
the second, the second adds a piece and sends it 
to the third, and so round the five till it comes 
back to number one, with the whole five pieces. 
Number one takes his piece out and substitutes a 
newly written piece and sends it to number two, 


and so around again. Thenceafter each one re- 
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ceives the additions of all the rest at each round, 
ana is thus furnished with a magazine of five 
new original pieces, and a chance to exercise his 
own powers of production. Hundreds of these 
little phonographic eddies are now probably 
whirling their rounds in England and America. 

Phonography is extemporaneous writing. The 
only drawback upon it is the time and practice 
which is required for the attainment of perfect 
facility at it. It is simple and easy in itself; but 
then it takes some time and practice to make the 
easiest handwriting perfectly facile. You need 
to have it so perfectly at command that the fin- 
gers themselves shall write on their own motion, 
and leave your mind to carry on its own train of 
thought—just as a young lady’s nimble fingers 
can trill off a tune on the keys of a piano, while 
her head is full of—of—doubtless an abstruse 
train of metaphysics(?) But when you have fairly 
mastered it, then you have acquired a power. 
How easily does the lawyer note down, with 
most perfect accuracy, the uttered evidence of a 
witness, at great leisure, too, whiie his brother 
lawyers are tugging away to scribble a hasty, 
illegible, unreliable scrawl, at a time when his 
mind most needs a perfect freedom for attention 
to the merits of the case. I know more than one 
minister who is able to write a sermon about as 
quickly as a sermon is delivered, and he is then 
able to read it just as easily as from equally good 
long hand. And then what a power, to be able 
to catch and record, as it flies, some learned and 
valuable lecture, some eloquent speech, some im- 
pressive sermon! And who has not lost many a 
striking train of thought; many a clear, compre- 
hensive view; many a brilliant image which this 
magic art might have forever daguerreotyped! 
Then comes to the young man or young woman, 
as a natural consequence, a most ennobling intel- 
lectual habit. The very practice of recording 
and journalizing selected thought creates the 
habit of cherishing, valuing, selecting, and culti- 
vating thought. 

If folks will wake up to it, there are more pho- 
nographers alive than they have ever imagined. 
Said a roguish politician to another, “There are 
more fools in New York, Mr. F., than you think.” 
It was doubtless true. But as a counter fact, I 
believe there are a good many more masters of 
this beautiful art than most of my readers imag- 
ine. ‘I'here are a great many more phonographic 
correspondencies crossing the country. There 
are three magazines sending forth their phono- 
graphic pages, upon which you might look— 
unless you have been properly inducted—witl 
all the mortification of an outside barbarian. 
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There are very many busy teachers, lecturers, | 
and propagandists; yet it may be fairly said that | 
they have thus far been very much occupied in | 
merely getting their apparatus going. The next | 
ten years you will hear the noise of their ma- 
chinery, and will be not a little surprised at the | 
results. Says Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, speaking | 
of phonography, “It is a railroad system liter- 
ally—a true railroad by reason of its expedition— 
a railroad by reason of its ease.” It is not, in- 
deed, a railroad in point of noise, and magnitude, 
and momentum. Had it been so, it would have 
been stared at, and spouted about, and _para- 
graphed the world over and long ago. But the 
mightiest revolutions are silent, just as the 
mightiest natural agents are invisible and impon- 
derable. But there are few phonographers that 
do not turn proselyters and make converts rapidly. 
Not very far hence folks will be obliged to learn 
phonography in self-defense. No two phonogra- 
phers would correspond in long hand any more 
than they would hire a lumber wagon to go a 
journey along side a rail-track. The time will 
come when a man may stand a chance of being 
thought a bore for expecting a fellow-being to 
correspond with him in the old slow-coach chi- 
rography. In fact, even now I should be obliged 
to all gentlemen who desire to correspond with 
me, to qualify themselves in the latter and more 
civilized mode of penmanship. 

“But does not phonography spoil a man’s 
spelling?” So was I questioned by a strajght- 
laced, high Church doctor of divinity, or, as I 
might call him for his starch of dress and char- 
acter, a doctor of dimity. I did not dare to 
quote to so delicate olfactories as his the bad- 
ordered proverb about “spoiling addled eggs.” 
So I told him I hoped that phonography would 
“blow our whole spelling system into the Red 
Sea with Pharaoh’s plague of locusts.” Pho- 
nography does, by introducing a perfect spelling— 
by compelling a true and exact spelling—create 
in the mind, by comparison, a just and philo- 
sophical dissatisfaction with the uniform mis- 
spelling of our present so-called orthography. It 
cultivates orthographic truth, and so begets a 
repugnance to systematic falsehood. It conceives 
in the mind a standard of beauty, and hence re- 
sults a strong disgust to wholesale deformity. 
Hence, phonographers are very apt to advocate 
phonotypy. Hence, doubtless, too, it was that, 


originally, Isaac Pitman was led, after he had 
completed phonography, to proceed to the inau- 
guration of phonotypy. 

Phonotypy seeks so to reform our present al- 





phabet, by a few alterations, as to make our Eng- 


lish spelling an easy and exact science. Strictly 
speaking, let that be done, and, as we have before 
intimated, spelling would not have to be gone 
over at all. Learn the alphabet, and the princi- 
ple of spelling combination, and all spelling comes 
of itself. Hence, I understand the Cherokee In- 
dian, Guess by name, invented for his tribe an 
alphabet so complete that no ordinary child 
needed to be drilled in spelling. Every child, 
after a few mornings, could spell any word in the 
language the first time he heard it. Now, we 
need to whip up and overtake these Cherokees. 
But our barbarism is more inveterate than theirs, 
inasmuch as we have a vile, lying, dementing old 
orthography to get rid of before any other can be 
introduced. So our parents must go on drilling 
their darlings to death or stupidity, by forcing 
into their tender brains, in their childish years, a 
laborious, arbitrary, memorized mass of misspell- 
ings of an entire language in detail, of which 
whole language not sixty words are spelled une- 
quivocally and necessarily right! Adopt phono- 
typy and there is no need of a memoriter drill. 
The brain task is spared; the incubus dissipates. 
A new year or two of bright, pure life is added 
to boyhood. New room is made for cheery and 
useful acquisition. Education, too, in readiug 
and writing is cheapened and universalized. 
Millions of annual educational expense is spared, 
and millions of ignorant children of poverty are 
brought into the pale of knowledge. The great 
obstacle to the easy acquirement of our language 
by foreigners is removed, and our spoken Eng- 
lish, if simply and truly written, promises, when 
borne by commerce, conquest, travel, and coloni- 
zation over distant lands, to become the predom- 
inant language of the world. 

Now, ingenious friend, be you lady or gentie- 
man, if you have any intellectual ambition about 
you, learn phonography, and I will tell you how. 
Buy Pitman’s Manual of Phonography, at Cin- 
cinnati, where Benn Pitman, the brother of Isaac, 
now resides, publishes and nobly labors for the 
phonographic cause; go through it, if necessary, 
by yourself, for it is very simple and easy; then 
take his beautiful “Phonographic Magazine;” 
become a member of a phonetic association; 
with four other phonographers form an ever-cir- 
culator; scare up a pupil or two and teach, for 
teaching makes one thorough; then furnish 
yourself with a copy of Isaac Pitman’s Phono- 
graphic New Testament, and read it through as 
many times as you please, and more, too. By 
the time you have done that you, will find a plen- 
tiful phonetic field of companionship, exercise, 
and literature opening before you. 
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“DO YOU KNOW HIM? DO YOU KNOW HIM 
INTIMATELY?” 


BY HARRIET N. BABB. 
LARGE number of ladies were assembled in 
the parlors of a hotel, which was a place of 
resort for summer visitors; but as the gentlemen 
had gone out to exercise, conversation seemed to 
flag. As I satin a corner watching the various 
countenances, I was attracted by two ladies seated 
near a bow window; sisters, if one might judge 
by the strong resemblance they bore to each 
other, and the deep affection which every glance 
bespoke. They carried on the conversation, after 
others had relaxed into silence, by remarking 
upon the rare beauty of the view. “Iam sure I 
shall never tire of looking at it,” said one. 

“And I feel as if I should not be able to do 
any thing but gaze and drink in loveliness while 
I stay here,’ replied the other. 

“Well, that is just what Mr. B. said to us, you 
know. He laughed at the idea of being able to 
study or work during the first week spent in a 
place like this, when such rare landscapes are 
spread out in all directions. He said it would be 
as sensible as trying to read a homily in the pic 
ture galleries of Rome.” 

“How I wish he were here now! He has such 
a keen appreciation of the beautiful that he would 
point out so many things we may overlook.” 

As the name “Mr. B.” was thus mentioned, a 
thrill seemed to pass through the frame of a 
young girl who was sitting by herself at the 
farther end of the room; she gazed eagerly at 
the speakers, her hands moved nervously, and as 
the conversation went on she arose, as if under 
some uncontrollable impulse, and gliding softly 
toward the ladies waited only till a pause oc- 
curred to put out her hand, saying, “ Excuse me, 
ma’am, but you mentioned my brother’s name; 
do you know him?” 

“Your brother! what, Mr. B.! ig he your 
brother?” 

“Yes, my eldest brother; do you know him 
intimately?” 

“O yes, I have lived near him for three years, 
and he is one of my best friends; perhaps you 
have heard him speak of Mrs. T.?” 

“T have; he loves you so,” and the young girl 
threw her arms around the stranger’s neck and 
murmured, “and I love you, too, for his sake. 


My brother lives so far away from us now that I 
hardly ever meet any one who knows. him; but 
it will not be so much longer; we are hoping soon 
to go and live near him, and it will be so delight- 
ful not to be separated any more.” 
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“Are you his youngest sister—the pet sister 
whom he loves so much?” 

“Tam Mollie B.” was the naive answer. 

“Why, then, we are old friends,” said the lady 
warmly, kissing again the glowing cheek of the 
face raised so confidingly to hers. “I am so glad 
to have met you; and here is my sister, Mrs. L.; 
she has not known your brother as long as I 
have, but she thinks herself capable of appre- 
ciating him, and that, you know, implies a great 
deal.” 

The other lady greeted the young stranger with 
equal warmth, and the three sat down and chat- 
ted together with as much freedom and anima- 
tion as if they had known each other for years. 
No one who had entered and seen them thus oc- 
cupied could have believed that they had never 
beheld each other’s faces till half an hour before. 
Yet so it was, and but for the casual mention of 
the name of their mutual friend they might have 
slept beneath the same roof, eaten at the same 
table, and yet have remained strangers to each 
other. But from that time there could be no 
coldness nor restraint between them. They were 
friends whose hearts seemed to flow together be- 
cause they all loved the same person; and during 
their stay there they were rarely seen apart. As 
I gazed at them, day after day, sitting close to- 
gether talking of that dear friend, how their faces 
would light up, and how unconsciously they 
would draw nearer to each other! As the elder 
ladies spoke eloquently in her brother’s praise, 
the bosom of the young girl heaved, her cheek 
glowed, and a love-light sparkled in her eyes, 
sometimes moistened but not dimmed with tears; 
and as her small hand clasped more tightly that 
of the speaker, I thought “how much that sister 
must love her brother to be thus drawn toward 
his friend.” When companions of her own age 
sought to draw her away to join in the dance 
or the promenade, and laughed at her fancy for 
sitting so much with staid, married people, her 
reply was, “I enjoy being with them so much, 
for they know my brother and can talk about 
him.” 

Though there was something beautiful and 
pure in this artless display of affection for a 
brother, I never could see it without pondering 
gloomily the question, “ Why have not all sisters 
the same love for their brothers?” 

You look up with an expression of surprise 
and displeasure on your face, and say “they 
have; sisters are ready enough to love their 
brothers, and it is only when those brothers be- 


come unworthy of their affection; when, by sin, 


they debase themselves to a level with the brutes 
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that a sister ceases to love them; and even amid | from that act a “peace that passeti understand- 


that degradation how often does a sister’s love 


follow them, seeming to be the only link binding | 
them to humanity which they can not sever. 


We see a sister loving and cherishing one who is 
unworthy to sit in her pure presence, simply be- 
cause he is her brother. For the same reason she 
endures wrong and cruelty at his hand; she hopes 
against hope that his heart is better and softer 
than it seems, and turns away from those who 
would expose his guilt with the feeling, ‘I will 
not hear aught against my brother.” Yes, dear 
reader, all that is true; there is a deathless love 
in a sister's heart, placed there by our Father in 
heaven; but it was not affection for our brothers 


“according to the flesh,” to which I had reference | 


when I asked myself that question. Since we 
are so quick to feel and so ready to acknowledge 
the love we have for them, why our great reluc- 
tance to show in any way that we love that dear 
Friend, who has so kindly styled himself our 
“Elder Brother?” 

What infinite condescension—what rich love 
has the Son of God displayed in thus permitting 
us to claim relationship with him, to call him our 
Elder Brother! 


feeling of a young sister for such a relative, that 


One who knows any thing of the 


gushing fondness, that perfect trust and certainty 
of sympathy, while with all is mingled the 
delightful consciousness that, being her elder 
brother, he is her protector as well as friend, can 
appreciate the depth of our Savior’s love and 
sympathy when he styled himself thus. 

“QO how I love my eldest brother,” said one 
who had early been left an orphan, “and I should 
be most ungrateful if I did not love him better 
than any one else in the world, for he has been 
father, mother, and every thing to me, providing 
for me in my youth, counseling me as I grew 
older, and always loving me so tenderly!” 

Yet what had that brother done; what can any 
brother do for us in comparison with what Christ 
has done? They sacrifice their time and money 
to promote our happiness; but he made a sacri- 
fice of himself to appease the wrath of God and 
satisfy divine justice. Our brothers can only 
live for us, but he died to deliver us from eternal 
death. And now, that he has secured to us life 
everlasting, he asks us in return to love him, and 
condescends to call himself “our Elder Brother.” 
Shall he ask in vain for the love of our poor 
hearts? Shall we wait for him to plead with us 
for the gift, or shall we hasten with our hearts 
all glowing with gratitude and lay them as will- 
ing tributes at his feet? 

Some of us have done so, and have received 





ing; but do we love that dear Savior as the 
young girl loved her elder brother? 

Can we hear strangers speak his name without 
being drawn toward them—without feeling love 
for them as his friends, or does a thrill pass 
through our frames at the sound? Do we feel 
like extending the hand to them and putting the 
question, “O do you know my Elder Brother? do 
you know him intimately?” 

Does the fact that our friends are in the habit 
of holding communien with Jesus form a new 
tie to bind our hearts more closely together? If 
it is not so, we love our earthly brothers better 
than we do our Elder Brother in heaven; and 
what saith he? “ Whoso loveth father or mother, 
brother or sister more than me is not worthy of 
me.” 


—— 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF HOME. 

RULY it has been said, that “our duties are 

like the circles of 2 whirlpool, and the inner- 
most includes home.” A modern 
designated home. “\heaven’s fallen sister;” aud a 
melancholy truth lies shroude. in those few 
words. Our home influence is not a passing, but 
an abiding one; and all-powerful for good or evil, 
for peace or strife, for happiness or misery. Each 
separate Christian home has been likened to a 
central sun, around which revolves a happy and 
united band of warm, loving hearts, acting, think- 
ing, rejoicing, and sorrowing together. Which 
member of the family group can say, I have no 
influence? What sorrow, or what happiness, lies 
in the power of each? 

“A lighted lamp,” writes M’Cheyne, “is a 
very small thing, and it burns calmly and with- 
out noise, yet it giveth light to all who are within 
the house.” And so there is a quiet influence, 
which, like the flame of a scented lamp, fills 
many a home with light and fragrance. Such 
an influence has been beautifully compared to a 
“carpet, soft and deep, which, while it diffuses a 
look of ample comfort, deadens many a creaking 
sound. It is the curtain which, from many a 
beloved form, wards off at once the summer's 
glow and the winter’s wind. It is the pillow on 
which sickness lays its head, and forgets half its 
This influence falls as the refreshing 


writer has 


misery.” 
dew, the invigorating sunbeams, the fertilizing 
shower, shining on all with the mild luster of 
moonlight, and harmonizing in one soft tint many 
of the discordant hues of a family picture. 
Reader, you can wield such an influence. Will 
you do it? 
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THE MISSION OF CHILDREN. 
BY REV. H. P. ANDREWS. 
INFANCY. 

HERE is not in the wide world a scene that 

. has in it more of the elements of real beauty 
than that of a young mother folding to her heart 
her first-born. View it as we may; look upon it 
from whatever point we please, still it is beauti- 
ful. What a world of deep, unselfish love is in 
that mother’s heart! How it reveals its intens- 
ity and discloses something of its wondrous 
strength in that ever-varying expression of deep 
satisfaction with which she regards her darling 
babe, evidently thinking it the most beautiful 
object upon which she has ever looked. Other 
infants she has seen; other children she has 
loved—loved with that yearning tenderness which 
makes the affections of every true woman in- 
stinctively leap toward infancy; but this is her 
child, and she presses it in her loving embrace 
with a thrill of joy or deep abiding pleasure, 
such as she never knew till now. 

And what an era does the birth of that little 
one form in that home history! How the par- 
ents’ hearts center in it, and the strong tendrils of 
their mutual love weave for it a defense which 
no rude hand can weaken, and no icy blast of 
misfortune destroy! It lies there a pledge of 
their mutual fidelity—a link uniting more firmly 
kindred souls—a treasure of inestimable worth, 
in which each has a common and equal interest. 

And yet this little one, lying in perfect help- 
lessness upon the mother’s breast, is, of all things 
that live, one of the most unpromising and, ap- 
parently, the most valueless. If untaught in the 
wondrous life of the soul; if ignorant of that 
mysterious relation which exists between every 
human being and God, the Creator, who would 
discover in such a one the embryo powers of 
future greatness? Whose faith could grasp such 
mighty results as are disclosed in the history of 
many such? Who could trace in the helpless 
puling infant of an hour the germ of the brave 
warrior, the comprehensive statesman, the learned 
jurist, or the eloquent divine? It is our knowl- 
edge uf the soul, its power and strength, its capa- 
bility of expansion under culture, and of almost 
unbounded developments, that brightens the vista 
of the future and enables us to trace the path of 
greatness and glory as commencing in the dawn- 
ings of cradled helplessness. 

And with the existence of this frail being 
there commences in the history of those parents 
a new life. The present and the future are all 


checkered; for the child that sleeps in the arms 
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of its mother, or shares the stronger and ruder 

embrace of the father, is not the thing it seems, 

but a being of wondrous destiny; the shrine of 

a spirit born of the Infinite and tending to im- 

mortality; the germ of powers which shall vie 

with angels, and of sympathies, claiming its 

brotherhood with the Son of God. 

‘*A babe in a house is a well-spring of pleasure, a mes- 
senger of peace and love; 

A resting-place for innocence on earth; a link between 
angels and men; 

Yet it is a talent of trust, a loan to be rendered back 
with interest; 

A delight, but redolent of care; honey-sweet, but lacking 
not the bitter.” 

And not for love alone is the child given to 
its parents; not for selfish indulgence or restraint, 
as may seem most fitting to the passing hour, and 
most in harmony with present requirements; but 
for such training as befits a future angel; such 
nurture, education, and development as will best 
prepare it for the loves and employments of 
those pure spirits who dwell forever with Jeho- 
vah. This helpless being is committed to the 
care of parents, that they may feed and protect, 
love and care for it. Its physical wants are to be 
supplied; its multiplied and constantly increasing 
necessities are to be met, that its body may in- 
crease in stature and its mind develen in wis- 
dom. 

And who shall blame the mother if, in the con- 
sciousness of her newly-awakened joy, she gazes 
upon her little treasure, and loves even the clay 
that God has chosen as the setting of the jewel! 
How beautiful in its innocency is that little one! 
Go into the room where it sleeps, or draw near 
when it wakes and sends out the music of its 
mimic mirth. Listen to its cooings and mark 
the sunlight of its unclouded face as it turns its 
eyes, beaming with innocence, to those of its 
father, as all trustingly it lies upon his strong 
arm, or nestles lovingly to the heart of the 
mother and drinks in the sunshine of her soul. 
The poet has truly said, 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy;” 
for with this little happy being comes the angel 
of peace and love, and the home-circle is made 
joyous with the brightness of her presence. 
“O, what a joyous sunbeam comes 
To chase away the gloom! 
A little infant robed in white 
Illumines all the room! 
So innocent, so beautiful, 
We gaze with fond delight 
Upon the brow so pure and fair, 
The blue eyes mild and bright, 
The checks that tempt the fervent kiss, 
The mouth like rose-bud sweet, 
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The little arms, whose soft embrace 
We lovingly entreat. 

There’s something like a golden crown 
Upon the cherub’s head, 

Which seems around the gentle form 
Celestial light to shed. 

Sweet child! its presence fills the heart 
With earnest joy and love; 

Nor wonder we that angels watch 
And guard it from above.” 


But however beautiful the body, the care of it, 


. . . | 
and its development into maturity and strength, 


is not all nor chiefly the parent’s care. 


in that body is a priceless jewel—clothed in | 


physical beauty and stamped with unsullied in- 

nocence, a deathless spirit. In this embryo man 

there is the same threefold nature which is dis- 

covered in the learned and the great. It has a 

body to be developed into maturity, a mind to 

be educated and stored with useful knowledge, 

and a heart to be cultured—affections which will 

elevate it to the spiritual and the holy, or liken 

it to the sensual and the vile. And to cultivate 

this intellectual and moral, this mind and heart, 

is the delicate task of the parents. They are to 

form for happiness or woe, for joy or sorrow, the 

future of that life so mysteriously connected with 

their own. Educate in some sort they must, and 

educate it they will. 

‘* For character groweth day by Jay, and all things aid it 
in unfolding, 

And the bent unto good or evil may be given in the hours 
of infancy: 

Seratch the green rind of a sapling, or wantonly twist it 
in the soil, 

The scarred and crooked oak will tell of them for centu- 
ries to come; 

Even so mayest thou guide the mind to good, or lead it 
to the marrings of evil; 

For disposition is builded up by the fashionings of first 
Impressions ; 

Wherefore, though the voice of instruction waiteth for 
the ear of reason, 

Yet with his mother’s milk the young child drinketh edu- 
cation.” 

mother! 

anxious 


And what a work is here, young 
What carefnlness and watching, what 
solicitude and prayerful consideration is due from 
thee, fond father! Who shall tell the far-reach- 
ing influence of a virtuous Christian example, of 
a cheerful, happy spirit? Who shall dare to esti- 
mate the power of that almost unconscious influ- 
ence which, like the air and the sunlight, is to 
the spiritual and the delicate in the soul of the 
child, what they are to vegetation—a source of 
strength and a crown of beauty. To live in con- 
stant connection with this delicate spirit, as sus- 
ceptible of every mc:al influence that is breath- 
ing around it, as the sensitive-plant to touch, and 
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not lead it by precept or example to the “ mar- 
rings of evil,” is a task which the most holy may 


| well tremble to enter upon, and which none can 
| rightly perform unassisted by the grace of God. 


And we might justly suppose that the care 
and culture of one such spirit would be a suffi- 
cient work for the joint powers of the parents, 
however great and harmoniously developed those 
powers might be. To train one immortal for the 
bliss of heaven—to robe, instrumentally, one 
deathless spirit for unvailed audience with Jeho- 
vah, might well command their united energies 
for an entire lifetime. 

But the delicacy and difficulty of this work is 
usually greatly augmented by the introduction 
of other like members into the same family, who 
are each successively to be carried through the 
same term of helplessness, and led through the 
same formative and educational process. 

And these little beings are constantly exerting 
an influence over each other, as well as receiving 
it from every surrounding object. And who can 
duly estimate this influence—the power of a 
child over its fellows? Study the pastimes of a 
company of children; see them as they pass, in 
the simple earnestness of their desire for knowl- 
edge and happiness, from object to object, like 
the bee that flits from flower to flower, and how 
the soul yields to external influences. With 
what readiness the sympathies mingle and the 
spirits unite, like the tendrils of separate vines, 
uniting and interlacing around some common ob- 
ject of support! 

And yet these delicate influences and spiritual 
powers are all to be governed, controlled, and 
properly directed by the maturer wisdom of the 
parents. Left to themselves, untrained by a 
skillful hand, uncultivated by a wise and loving 
spirit, these intuitions of infancy very soon be- 
come the adopted children of a perverted will, 
and, under the culture o: a corrupt heart, attain, 
alas! too soon, a development wonderful only for 
its sad deformity. Like weeds in a fertile gar- 
den, these seeds of sin send forth their vigorous 
branches, and, unless duly removed by the hand 
of the watchful gardener, will not only cause the 


| flowers of virtue and goodness to wither in their 


shade, but scattering wide their own prolific har- 
vest, will leave in the bosom of the fertile soil 
the germs of a still more destructive growth. 
As the seeds which mature upon a single noxious 
plant may be numbered by thousands, so the 
maturing of one single plant of evil—one “little 
sin”—may furnish the prolific germs of a thou- 
sand future vices. 

These and kindred considerations are calcula- 
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midst of her joy. 





ted to make the mother thoughtful even in the 
The infant that sleeps so 
calmly upon her breast is not a being of to-day 
merely—not given as a pleasure token of spirit- 
toy; but it has a “mission.” If spared to live 
on earth, that mission will be connected with all 
who may come in contact with its soul. It will 
affect, by its spirit sympathy, every kindred spirit 
that comes within the mystic circle of its power. 
And if taken away from earth in the bright 
morning of its spirit-life, still its mission will be 
certain—changed indeed in the sphere of its de- 
velopment—changed in the order if not in the 
nature of its workings, and hidden from the ken 
of mortals by the curtains of the spirit-world, but 
yet certain and none ‘the Jess under the inspec- 
tion of Him who never for a moment loses sight 
of any of his creatures. 

And to the mother more than to any, and, in- 
deed, all others, is committed the superintend- 
ence of this mission. What shall be its charac- 
ter she must decide. How wide shall be the 
range of its influence—how holy and elevating 
its power, she, more than any other human 
agent, is to determine. Seated by the cradle of 


her first-born, studying the first developments of | 


its soul, and glancing out upon the future of its 
existence, she can exclaim in harmony with the 
gifted Sigourney, whose poetic torch never flashed 
more brightly than when lighted at the altar of 
maternal love: 

“ How sweet to gaze upon thy placid brow, 

My child! my child! like some unfading bud 

Of stainless snow-drop! O, how sweet to catch 
Thy gentle breath upon my cheek, and feel 

The bright redundance of thy silken hair, 

My beautiful first-born! Life seems more fair 
Since thou art mine. How soon, amid its flowers, 
Thy little feet will gambol by my side, 

My own pet lamb! And then to train thee up 

To be an angel and to live for God, 

O glorious hope!” 

And with the first dawnings of its life com- 
mences the mission of the child. Its first look 
has in it a power, and the parent acknowledges 
that power with new-born emotions. Its first 
faint wailing note—that peculiar cry with which 
every human being begins the sad experience of 
life—sends a thrill to the parent’s heart, such as 
no voice has ever caused before. And how anx- 
iously the young mother watches its every ex- 
pression! How intently she studies the mute 
language of its signs, and listens to its breathing, 
and catches upon her cheek its breath! These 
are the expressions of its wants—the simple lan- 
guage in which it converses with spirits around 
it. And day by day this process is repeated; 
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day by day, tireless amid weariness, patient and ~ 
uncomplaining, that mother watches, and guards, 
and feeds, and nurtures that young life, in the 
firm hope, the confident expectation of her re- 
ward in its future love and usefulness. 

The “mission” of that child has commenced. 
Already is it a ministering spirit—already an 
agent of delicate influence and real power; and 
the effects of that agency upon the parents is as 
positive as any which it will ever exert upon any 
heart in the future development of its powers. 

But not alone to the parent has the infant a 
mission. Wonderful is its influence upon other 
members of the family. The introduction of 
these little helpless beings into the family forms 
each an era in its history of real interest. It is 
the flowing into the home fountain of another 
stream of spirituality, whose positive elements 
shall change or modify the whole. 

Who has not marked the look of mingled 
pride and affection with which the little prattler 
of four summers regards his baby sister? How 
his eye dilates and his form straightens as he 
talks of “our baby!” What personage, in all 
the wide world, is, in his estimation, so import- 
ant? That his tiny sister, with her little chubby 
face, her fat dimpled hands, and her ceaseless 
cooing, is the most beautiful baby that the world 
ever beheld, who will dare deny to him? Or 
who will tell that little miss of three, with her 
rosy cheeks, her golden curls, and her flashing 
eye, that her baby brother is not the prettiest 
babe alive? And if the little one exerts over 
them such an influence, has it not a mission, and 
has not that mission begun? 

But in this paper we have been speaking only 
of infants—of children while yet in their moth- 
er’s arms, or, at least, before they have grown to 
the age of childhood proper—before they have 
learned to prattle in dulcet tones, or to cause the 
mother’s heart to beat to the welcome music of 
their pattering footfalls. And how delicate the 
condition of these moral rose-buds, to watch the 
unfolding of which affords such exquisite de- 
light! How sweet and welcome the fragrance 
which their little spirits exhale upon the atmos- 
phere of the domestic circle—soothing and lull- 
ing into bliss our disturbed hearts! 

The mission of children! ’tis the birth of cra- 
dled innocence. ’Tis the growth of happy, 
laughing childhood and the first-fruits of sunny 
youth. ’*Tis the mission of spirits direct from 
the presence of the Holy, stamped with the seal 
of Heaven, and kindred with angels who crowd 
the portals of life to crown earth’s little pilgrims 
with a wreath of wondrous beauty. 
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THE HOME OF THE THRUSH. 
BY W. W. FOSDICK. 
In the wilderness dark, where the dogwood is white, 
And the red-bud with blossoms doth blush; 
Where the shade is so deep that the moon is as night, 
Is the home of the hermit-like thrush. 
He flits through the forest so dense and so green, 
As a shadow flits over a stream, 
And he glances along through the bushes, half seen, 
Like a spirit which glides through a dream. 
He darts over log, and he darts over stone; 
And to see him the eye must be bright— 
For he dwelleth where Solitude dwelleth alone, 
Withdrawn from the eye of the light; 
Where the turkey-pea grows with its fairy-like 
flower, 
And the spice blush exhales its perfume; 
Where the wild vine is weaving its intricate bower, 
O’er the haunt of the spirit of Gloom; 
Where the buckeye is dark, in the depth of its green, 
And the hazel-bush covers the ground; 
Where the red spotted deer, with its wild eyes, is 
seen, 
And the pheasant’s drum thunders around! 
’Tis there when the daylight sinks back in its urn, 
The fountain of gold whence it rose, 
That from some mossy rock, decked with finger- 
leaved fern, 
He sings, till night’s wings o’er him close. 
And then ere the morn shoots its arrows of gold 
Through the boughs of the sugar-tree, dark, 
He sits in the glen where the night has grown old, 
And listens afar to the lark. 
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NIGHT. 
BY NANNIE CLARK. 
Pearty dew-drop, pure and trembling, 
Sparkling in the moon’s pale beam; 
And from out the parting cloudlet, 
Struggles forth the starlight gleam. 
Little bubbling streamlet, laughing 
To the violets at its side, 
Watching with their blue eyes meekly, 
Wavelets over pebbles glide. 
Sighing zephyrs, downy pinioned, 
Steal a-wooing ’mong the bowers; 
Then away and bearing to me 
Sweetest odors from the flowers. 
Pearly dew-drops, trembling, sparkling 
Luna’s soft and silvery beam, 
Little melting, parting cloudlets, 
And the glistening starlight gleam. 
Little noisy, babbling streamlet, 
Violet with the meek, blue eye, 
Wavelets, pebbles, sighing zephyrs, 
Sweetest odors floating by, 
Ye are lovely, and have charmed me— 
Charmed my weary cares away. 
If night could always be thus lovely, 
Would that night would always stay! 














A BIRD AT SUNSET. 


BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


Wivp bird, that wingest wide the glimmering moors, 
Whither, by belts of yellowing woods, away? 

What pausing sunset thy wild heart allures 
Deep into dying day? 

Would that my heart, on wings like thine, could pass 
Where stars their light in rosy regions lose— 

A happy shadow o’er the warm, brown grass, 
Falling with falling dews! 

Hast thou, like me, some true-love of thine own, 
In fairy-lands beyond the utmost seas; 

Who there, unsolaced, yearns for thee alone, 
And sings to silent trees? 

O tell that wood-bird that the summer grieves, 
And the suns darken and the days grow cold; 

And, tell her, love will fade with fading leaves, 
And cease in common mold. 

Fly from the winter of the world to her! 
Fly, happy bird! I follow in thy flight, 

Till thou art lost o’er yonder fringe of fir 
In baths of crimson light. 

My love is dying far away from me— 
She sits and saddens in the fading west; 

For her I mourn all day, and pine to be 
At night upon her breast 


A NEW EART. 


BY ALICE CARY. 
My bounteous Lord, though I be less 
Than least of those whom thou dost own, 
Thou deignest even me to bless: 
The black and ugly lumpish stone 


Which in the mire is trodden down, 
I can not break, but that I trace, 

In lines and speckles, gold and brown 
The shining of thy gracious grace. 


In changing seasons what delight; 
What beauty, wondrous and sublime, 
In the alternate day and night— 
That curious, double flower of time! 


Faith in its power of growth toward thee. 
In the large oak, my soul receives; 

A little sheli, last century, 
Held crumpled all its world of leaves. 


How good thou art! my hands are full— 
Such blessings mak’st thou my award: 
Yet, while earth’s heart is fitful, 
And weeps to rivers, mine is hard. 


The shining harvest straw is thine— 

Green boughs, and all the summer flowers. 
And yet, as if the world were mine, 

I live, and make me pleasure bowers; 


And plant my gardens, wide and sweet, 
And reap my meadows: give to me, 

Dear Lord, to make my joys complete, 
A heart acceptable to thee. 
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THE HIGHER LIFE. 
BY J. D. BELL. 


HE every-day mood of the human soul ought 

to be that of aspiration, and the every-day 
business of life ought to be to achieve triumphs, 
to make energy and force prevalent. There can 
be no true ideal of a man that does not represent 
him as a hero, spiritually, ever in arms, and ever 
engaged, either in plotting for conquests, or smit- 
ing them out, amid the din and smoke of hard- 
contested battle. All the diversified philosophies 
of human nature, in accordance with which men 
have framed governments and founded institu- 
tions, have led to confusion, defeat, and shame, 
just so far as they have come short of being 
formed upon this one grand ideal. And, on the 
other hand, all have succeeded just so far as they 
have been modeled in harmony with it. This is 
the reason why the system of government which 
prevails in our own country has so signally tri- 
umphed over all the other systems of govern- 
ment in the world. Republicanism is but law 
working in harmony with a right exercise of the 
human will. It is the permitting every man of 
the state, in his own way, to live a progressive or 
truly heroic life. 

This, then, is the great truth, that to be a man 
is tobe a hero. With this great truth recognized 
and realized in full, we may well feel fortuzate. 
We are, then, richer than were all the philoso- 
phers of by-gone ages; for we have, indeed, found 
the true “philosopher’s stone.” We know what 
we are to do, and to be, and to suffer. We know 
what rewards are to fall to us if we are faithful, 
and what retributions if we are false. Our life- 
work is before us; it is to fight and win. We 
know, too, when we may truly be said to live, 
and when not to live. For the true life is a 
series of triumphs, celebrated, not outwardly so 
much as inwardly, and running infinitely on into 
the future. The moment we cease to struggle 
and cut off this progression of triumphs, we cease 
to live in the true manly sense of the word. 
Our very pulses are taken captive, and the blood 
in our veins becomes no better than water. When 
a man has ceased to act with energy, to conquer, 
to rise higher—when no gleams of heroism shoot 
athwart his pathway any more; but he cries for 
rest, for slumber, for enjoyment—you may pat 
that poor man solemnly on his back and tell him 
that he has begun to die. Like ships against the 
cuirent, we must be either going forward or back- 


ward. We are gamesters, holding in our hands 


the dice-box of destiny, and throwing at the risk | 


of gaining or losing character. Going up, rising 


higher, is the life of character; going down, de- 
teriorating, is its death. Perhaps it would be 
well for us to tarry here just a moment, and 
silently ask ourselves the question, how many 
there are in the world, at this very hour, who are 
conquering and living, and how many are giving 
up and dying. Every man is progressing either 
one way or the other. Mankind are made up of 
two great classes of individuals—those whose 
prevailing tendencies are upward, and those 
whose prevailing tendencies are downward. Go 
where you may, you will find these two classes? 
The starting-point, either in the ascending or the 
descending course, is respectability. In the former 
class are to be numbered all those who, setting 
out from an honorable, though, perchance, hum- 
ble condition of life, work their way up to manly 
independence. It is not the occupation that de- 
termines the direction taken; it is the man him- 
self that determines it. There is no common 
business of life from which there may not come 
forth uncommon men. Cincinnatus shot into a 
life of power from the humble profession of a 
farmer. Franklin started as a tallow chandler; but, 
as good luck would have it, saw, before he had 
got very far, that he possessed a nobleness within 
him which he could not afford to sacrifice or 
neglect in pursuit of the candle business; and so 
he went up a little higher and launched out once 
more as a printer; but, as good luck would have 
it again, he soon discovered that he was the 
keeper of talents which he could not afford to 
abuse or slight for the sake of being a type-set- 
ter, and so he went up still higher; became a 
legislator to his country and a Prometheus to his 
race, and left the world, at last, to be remembered 
forever. 

But in the latter class, on the other hand, are 
to be numbered all these who live and move be- 
low the common level of honorable life. For, in 
our way of thinking, all that are embraced in 
this number are squanderers of precious talents— 
vagabonds, groping and gibbering in the darkness 
of mental and moral deterioration. But we will 
be sure not to be hasty in deciding the question 
of human honor. Careless judges are apt to 
flout at honest lowliness as a disgrace. Let us 
not be guilty of putting such an insufferable 
slight on that gifted manhood of the world, 
which has had the ill luck to be cradled in indi- 
gence. All truly progressive men are honorable 
men, whether they first saw the light in hovels 
or in palaces. Poverty is no disgrace, if honored 
with aspiring manhood. Many a great man has 
been born into the world amid rags, and has had 
| to serve out his time of humiliating dependence 
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in patched trowsers. It is the tendency that de- 
termines the result of human life. Before this is 
visible, it is almost a crime to foretell any man’s 
futurity. Let those who rashly conclude that 
nothing noble can struggle up from the rubbish 
of want, remember that Moses was found swad- 
dled in bulrushes, and that Christ was born in a 
manger. But there is a poverty that has a curse 
upon it—that rankles with demoniacal criminal- 
itv—that deepens and darkens, further and fur- 
ther down, each day, to the doomed beggary of 
woe itself. This poverty, look at it as you will, 
has nothing respectable about it; it is life and 
manhood in ruins. That man who spends his 
years in tatters, and complains that he can not 
gain a decent livelihood, while he has stout hands, 
and robust lungs, and a good appetite, is not a 
man. His manhood has sunk into the meanest 
brutehood. It is not just for such a one to 
charge his destitution of energy—and, by the 
way, this deficiency is too often the whole secret 
of destitution—upon Misfortune. Misfortune is 
not to be blamed for the living dead men in the 
world. The distance between respectability and 
the rags of vicious indolence is too awful to be 
named as the mere result of ill-fated endeavor or 
defeated ambition. To the man of true courage 
the gloom and prostration of baffling mishaps 
never lead to wretchedness and ruin. He views 
life in its own proper light, as a scene of endless 
conflict; and, ever looking upward and struggling 
higher, he makes his reverses of fortune, dis- 
heartening though they may be, but fresh occa- 
sions for stern and prevailing action. 

There is, then, a lowliness that is respectable, 
and a lowliness that is debased. The difference 
between them is simply that of tendency. One 
is up-going, aspiring, progressive; the other is 
down-going, desperate, appalling. How large the 
class that answers to this latter kind of lowliness 
or inferiority is, we all know too well already. 
Society is burdened with casts of perverted hu- 
manity. You can stand in any sphere of human 
life and see an inclined plane, where a larger 
number of men are going down than up. Every 
profession has its throng of sneaks as well as its 
throng of heroes. All solid merit, whether of 
mind or morals, has its surest test in the advance 
or retrograde drift of the life of him who lays 
claim to it. You need not often mistake in de- 
termining which of the two motions a man’s be- 
ing has. The distinction between activity and 
indolence, virtue and vice, heroism and pusilla- 
nimity, the life and the death of character, is too 
marked and melancholy not to be caught at a 
glance. When sap thickens, there are yellow 


| leaves; and when the life-tides of the soul become 

stagnant, man withers into a moving mummy. 
| The most helpless invalid in the world is the 
man whose native heroism has begun to die out 
of his vitals. No physician can save him. He 
soon becomes too dead to convalesce. 

It makes no difference in what company a man 
of downward drift may be found, he is still a 
man of downward drift, and it will be sooner or 
later discovered. It is always easier to go down- 
hill than up. Character dies by leaps rather than 
by inches. 
hearted Paine, in presuming to be a moralist, 
should himself brand his name with the weak 
whims of his own coward morality. And what 
more or less than a matter of course was it that 
Byron, before his career, as a poet, was finished, 
should betray his character in the unholy out- 
gushings of his Don Juan? Richard Wagner, if 
he had not already done,so, must have, some 
time or other, discovered himself to be a mimic 
poet, snatching fire from the altars of other gen- 
iuses to light the dead ashes of his own, had 
Goethe never gibbeted his name in his Faust as 
that of a literary culprit. Judas, though a com- 
panion of our Savior, and one of his professed 
disciples, was not long in proving that he had, 
nevertheless, been possessed with the devil, in 
the form of that avarice too often witnessed in 
men nowadays, which could trade off the Son of 
God for a few pieces of silver. Bad men and 
false men can not help betraying themselves, 
sooner or later, any more than those streams that 
run clear at the surface but roll a foul sediment 
along their bottoms, can avoid becoming occa- 
sionally muddy. Pretended merit or virtue is 
always self-baffling and suicidal. Empedocles, 
when, to make the Greeks believe he had pre- 
tended truly to be one of the gods, and had gone 
to heavep without the trouble of dying, and stole 
away softly and jumped into the boiling mouth 
of Etna, was sure to be branded as a liar, by as 
much, at least, as the old shoe of his that was 
picked up on the crater. 

From the views we have here taken of the 
demands of the nature of man, in its connections 
with this life, there are certain lessons to be de- 
rived, which, in the relations they bear to the 
conduct and destiny of every individual, must 
possess a peculiar significance. 

One of these lessons admonishes us against 
yielding too much to favorite aspirations, and 
thus crowding all the energies of being into one 
narrow channel of action. 

The nature of man is threefold. It tends up- 
ward, when rightly progressing, in three great 





It was but natural that the foul-* 
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directions of life—the physical, the intellectual, 
and the moral. Each one of these parallel lives 
demands, for the maintenance of its resources of 
animation, a certain amount of inspiration and 
activity, which can not be diverted from it with 
impunity. That man is deformed who suffers 
one part of his being to be devoured by another. 
The symmetry of the soul is lost the moment 
some monster passion or proclivity begins to 
hanker for its vital energies. It is thus that the 
various departments of society have come to be 
thronged with miserable exaggerations and cari- 
catures of humanity. 

I do not like the common title of “rich man.” 
It is no honor. When I hear you speak of a 
man under this title alone, I can not, for my life, 
think of any thing but mint-metal and a soul so 
exceedingly small that it can be rolled up and 
smothered in a bill of bank stock. The rich 
man, so called, is gengrally the poorest of men, 
from the simple fact that he can lay no claim to 
any thing that possesses a higher value than dol- 
lars and cents. Who can be poorer than he who 
is worth nothing but money?—who has sold the 
choicest treasures of his soul for cash?—who has 
no moral, no intellectual possessions left to make 
him richer than the dust upon which he daily 
treads? Think of a man, all the great feelings 
of whose nature—his love of beauty, and goodness, 
and grandeur; his yearnings for immortality; his 
admiration of noble deeds, and sublime thoughts, 
and eloquent words—are gone forever; swallowed 
up in the yawning maelstrom of an insatiable ac- 
quisitiveness! What man can be in a condition 
of poverty more hopeless than he who aspires 
for nothing but money, loves nothing but money, 
reveres, venerates, worships, adores nothing but 
money? In vain do we search, in such a being, 
for a single element of character that asserts his 
alliance with Deity. He roams among the beau- 
tiful flowers, and along the borders of the grand 
old forests, and over the glorious hills, and down 
the green-sodded valleys, and by the great water- 
falls, and wp and down the ocean-shore; but what 
Ts it the charm, the grandeur, the 
Is it to trace the 


is he after? 
sublime splendors of scenery? 


evidences of the wisdom, the goodness, the 
power, the majesty of the eternal God? No; 


nothing of this. He is after money, money, 


money. And thus he goes down through life, 


panting all the time after pelf; and while men | 
Juggernauts. 


see him get, and get, and get, and say, among 
themselves, that he is faring sumptuously every 
day, by far the nobler portion of his being is 
clothed in rags and covered with sores, 











to become a slave to any other single passion or 
proclivity of his nature, no matter how much 
more noble than that of which we have just 
spoken it may be. 

There is a large class of men in society of ac- 
knowledged intellectual acumen, who are too one- 
sided and profession-mastered to be of any great 
use. 
have and are to some cherished literary or scien- 
tific pursuit. They have but one aspiration, one 
activity, one spiritual sense. Their whole being 
is pressed into one mood. Talk to them of the 
laws and promptings, the needs and devotions, 
the trials and triumphs of a pure moral life, and 
you find that they have had no experience by 
which they are able to understand you. You 
move no living cord within them; their moral 
being is dead. With just such fractions of man- 
hood as these, the walks of literature and science 
are crowded. How many monsters of Greek, 
and Latin, and mathematics there are who have 
not conscience enough to look a good man full in 
the face! How many men, whose minds are en- 
riched with all the treasures of lore, and who, by 
the irresistible force of their genius, and the 
charm of their eloquence, are able to sway the 
masses at will, and yet, at the same time, are 
strangers to virtue, and slaves to a corrupt ambi- 
tion! Men of talent and erudition have yet to 
learn the great truth, that intellectual power can 
never be an apology for immorality and vice. 

But, surprising as it may seem, the line of 
spiritual deformity too often extends even above 
the intellect, and embraces the moral nature of 
man. Some of the most intolerable examples 
of overgrown moods of character are to be found 
among men of a decided religious tendency. 
The story of bigotry and fanaticism is long and 
gloomy enough, as we all know. There can be 
no tyrant whose sway over human beings is more 
despotic than a religious faith, blinded by super- 
stitious zeal and narrowed by stupid prejudices. 
A man with a fixed conscience is a most stubborn 
You can not force him out of his quar- 
He flouts at reason, 


They are men who have sacrificed all they 


being. 
ters by gunpowder or fire. 
insults common sense, and madly revels in idola- 
try; tears the flesh off of his bones; creeps on 
his bare knees over pavements strewed with sand 
and sharp gravel; ascends flaming pyres; falls 
down to be crushed under the wheels of hideous 
Nothing can be done with him. 
He has ears, but he will not hear; hands, but he 
will not feel; eyes, but he will not see. Natural 
affection, reason, the sense of pain, and the love 


But a man is no less chargeable with being a | of life alike seem entirely blotted from his being, 
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To say the very best of him one can he is a lost | vibrations on vibrations. All animated nature 
seems to be ever charging us to remember that 


man. We are aware that this is the representa- 
tion of an extreme case of a distorted and swol- 
len moral tendency. And yet, how many a man 
there is, in these days of light and civilization, 
whose religious character and life approach so 
near to it that he might do well to draw from its 
outlines a useful admonition and reproof. 

We must not fail, before passing, to notice one 
case of sad disfigurement to which the lesson, 


an unbroken continuity of earnest exertion is de- 


manded of us, while we live, as the only legiti- 


mate and safe condition of our beings. Every 


‘living thing around us is kept alive only by 


its tendency to unremitting advancement—its 


, quenchless passion to add breath to breath, char- 


still under consideration, is equally applicable. , 


Tt is the case of high spiritual development and 


culture at the expense of a complete loss of phys- | 
| voluntary yearnings for more life, and they would 


ical symmetry and health. This class of exag- 
gerated characters, presents, at the first glance, 


the saddest picture of all. It would be a diffi- 


cult task, indeed, we apprehend, to compute the 

' 
' gled long and bravely with rain and hail, whirl- 
| winds and lightning, and now we are going to 


loss which society has to suffer, every year, from 
the havoc made among thinking men by bodily 


infirmities, superinduced, in most cases, through | 


mere self-neglect. 
have almost come to be the boon companions of 
education. Genius, nowadays, can scarcely live 
through its teens; and intellect is too often 
developed, but to take the appellation of an 
evanescent ghost moving about within a skeleton 
form, and gibbering through lantern jaws, And, 
O! what a sad sight it is to see a young man, 
endowed by nature with shining talents and 
thrilling with high aspirations—a young man too 
noble to be the victim of early death—thus going 
down to the grave, when his heart is in its sum- 
mer-time and his life in its bright morning! It 
would seem that even the ideal of such a melan- 
choly fate ought to startle every young scholar, 
and lead him to make the inquiry, in good earn- 
est, whether, as a physical being, he is going 
downhill or up. 

But another lesson, suggested by the positions 
assumed with regard to our subject, tends to put 
us upon our guard against being betrayed into 
long and luxurious cessations from aspiration and 
labor. We should not think of lounging long in 
this world. Our business is not so much to cele- 
brate and enjoy trophies as to gain new triumphs. 

“ Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us further than to-day.” 
We are ascending the sublime steps of truth, and 
there is no hope but in eternal action. If the 
cry of EXCELSIOR faints upon our lips, we may be 
sure that our feet are sliding downhill. The 
streams of life stagnate with rest. You can not 
eat, drink, and be merry without a terrible hazard. 
Heroism, like light, can be maintained only by 


Indigestion and consumption | 





acter to character. Yonder plants and animals, 
just so far and just so high as they live, are, by 
instinct, heroic. Take away that species of hero- 
ism from them, which exerts itself in answering, 
as well as continuing, their constant though in- 


go sneaking down to the dust ina minute. The 
tempest-scarred oaks of yonder forest never fold 
up their brawny arms and say, “ We have strug- 


cease awhile from this hard battling and enjoy a 
Lazy trees have no vitality 
They are dead. And 

By the lesson now 


jubilant repose.” 
and bring forth no fruit. 

as with trees so with men. 
before us, we are taught how dangerous it is to 


| concentrate all the energies of one’s being upon 


any single object of pursuit, on the false supposi- 
tion that when this one triumph is gained, a good 
portion, if not the whole of after life will be less 
burdened with labor, and more open to ease and 
pleasure. This is the sad mistake the Macedo- 
nian made, when he blindly imagined that he 
would be the most contented man in the world 
after he had conquered it. A life with but ene 
triumph is a day whose sun soon culminates, and 
then sinks down to rise no more, leaving the 
horizon buried in thick and appalling darkness. 
There are but few men in society who ever rise 
above one honor. Many an inventor has closed 
his career with his first useful invention, and 
many an author has, to all intents and purposes, 
expired over his first successful book. The 
young student who, at the risk of becoming an 
invalid or a maniac, struggles through his college 
years with no better aim than to win the highest 
honors of his class, may find himself, on the day 
he becomes an alumnus, at a zenith of distine- 
tion from which he will be continually declining 
during his subsequent life. Many a bookworm, 
feeding on the barren reminiscences of a valedic- 
toryship, has crawled in silence down to an ob- 
secure grave. ‘he history of genius, in every 
age, inculcates the lesson, that there is no secu- 
rity, here upon the earth, but in unremitting ac- 
tivity and endless achievement. It was the 
knowledge of this great truth that constituted 
the secret by which the illustrious of by-gone 
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ages were enabled to perform those imperishable 
works which have made them survive their own 
generations. 

“The human soul,” said Martin Luther, “is 
like a millstone in a mill. When you put wheat 
under it, it turns, and bruises, and grinds the 
wheat to flour; if you put no wheat in, it still 
grinds on, but then it grinds and wears away 
itself.” 


a en 


SHALL I PRAY? 
BY LIZZIE M. M’FARLAND. 


“T)RAYER is the slender nerve that moveth 
the muscles of Omnipotence.” The path 
of life would indeed be a gloomy labyrinth, were 
it not for the inestimable privilege of holding 
converse with the Deity. From the earliest dawn 
of reason to its last flickering gleam man proves 
the efficacy of prayer. Even sunny childhood 
loves to pray. ‘The infant, kneeling by its moth- 
er’s side and lisping the Lord’s prayer, though, 
perhaps, he knows not the meaning of the words 
he utters, feels an instinctive reverence when told 
he prays to God. And children of riper years, 
if thus early habituated to invoke the blessing of 
God before retiring, lie down with a feeling of 
conscious security when this duty has been per- 
formed. The youth approaching maturity has 
yet a greater need of prayer. Leaving the peace- 
ful scenes of childhood, rufiled only by conflict- 
ing breezes and its own rippling current, he enters 
the stormy ocean and prepares to buffet the surg- 
ing waves. Send him not forth without an 
anchor—an anchor which may hold him secure 
amid the rudest shocks of wind and waves. 

The character of the female teacher may serve 
as an apt illustration, since she enters this field 
of labor much earlier in life than those of the 
other sex. Hitherto her life has been one of de- 
pendence—under the parental roof she has been 
shielded from the wily snares and temptations of 
the busy world. She has inhaled the fragrance 
of the rose while others have removed the 
thorns. But desirous of doing good in the 
world, and fired with the laudable ambition of 
becoming a successful teacher, she enters the list. 
She is now removed from the immediate influ- 
ence of those who have hitherto watched over 
her with careful solicitude. She goes out among 
strangers to act her part in the great drama of 
human life. The eyes of the whole community 
are fixed upon her. She now first begins to ap- 


preciate the great and arduous task before her, | 





shield is prayer. This shield is impenetrable; | 


yet it must be worn all the time; not merely 
taken up night and morning and laid aside dur- 
ing the day, when its protection is most needed. 
The truly devoted teacher can attest that prayer 
is as truly and directly answered now as in pro- 
phetic days. 

The father, as he looks upon the son in whom 
his hopes center, lifts his heart in prayer that 
these long-cherished hopes may be realized. He 
feels how great a blessing was given with the 
words, “pray without ceasing”? The mother 
knows their power, when, kneeling in the deep 
hush of evening, she supplicates the mighty One 
for some erring child in distant lands. Here, 
with the intensity of feeling which a mother 
only knows, she pours out her whole soul in 
deep and fervent supplication, and, strengthened 
by a power unseen, is able to trust in the Eternal. 
The aged man, as tottering down the misty vale 
of years he looks back upon a life well spent, 
and forward with a hope of blissful immortality, 
thanks God that he can pray amid dissolving 
nature. O how delightful is his intercourse with 
Heaven! his heart, his early friends are there; 
the charms of earth are vanishing; and while 
waiting his appointed time, ’tis sweet to hold 
communion with the Deity. In every rank or 
condition of life, prayer is the soul’s best legacy 
bequeathed by Heaven. And since Gethsem- 
ane’s garden and Olivet’s wood-crowned sum- 
mit witnessed the fervent prayers of our Savior, 
let us follow his example till earth is made 
heaven. 


= *-—- 


HONESTY. 
“There is no terror in your threats ; 
For I am arm’d so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not.” 

Tuey that cry down moral honesty, cry down 
that which is a great part of religion—my duty 
toward God and my duty toward man. What 
care I to see a man run after a sermon, if he 
cozens and cheats as soon as he comes home? 
On the other hand, morality must not be without 
religion; for, if so, it may change as I see con- 
venient. He that has 
not religion to govern his morality, is not a dram 
better than my mastiff dog; so long as you stroke 
him, and please him, and do not pinch him, he 
will play with you as may be—he is a very good 
moral mastiff; but if you hurt him, he will fly 
in your face and tear out your throat.—John 


Religion must govern it. 


° | 
and her own inability to perform it. Her only | Selden. 
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DOMINGO DE GUZMAN. 
BY REV. C. COLLINS, D. D. 


ee E names are consecrated to immortality by 
the voices of love, which come floating down 
the tide of ages, telling of learning, talent, and 
industry employed, and life, even, consumed in 
promoting the welfare and happiness of man- 
kind. Such are the names of King Alfred, of 
Luther, Howard, Washington, and others. Child- 
hood learns to lisp them admiringly; old age re- 
peats them with reverence; posterity magnifies 
their virtues; and every succeeding generation 
adds something to the generous inheritance of 
their still-increasing fame. But other names 
come down to us of a different kind. They, too, 
are immortal, but they hold their immortality by 
a different tenure. Love is not the amber in 
which Memory embalms them. Philanthropy 
and Patriotism search in vain for the record of 
their good deeds. History, indeed, records their 
names, but with execration. They are synonyms 
of terre’ suggesting to the excited imagination 
images ot terrible cruelty—of diabolical wicked- 
ness. They may be said ¢o live, but their life is 
reeking with the pestilential and sickening vapors 
which issue from the vaults of the dead. In 
short, to use the language of the poet-moralist, 
they are “damned to immortal fame.” 

This species of “damned” immortality rests, 
in an eminent degree, upon Domingo de Guz- 
man, who, in consequence of the part which he 
acted in its early organization, has been styled 
the “founder” of the Inquisition. Like the in- 
cendiary Herostratus, he became immortal by 
fire; but the fires of Domingo were kindled for a 
very different purpose. Herostratus sought im- 
mortality by burning the temple of a false divin- 
ity; Domingo by burning the worshipers of the 
true. Never before, perhaps, did bigotry and 
fanaticism find such an incarnation. The por- 
tents preceding his birth foreshadowed an extra- 
ordinary character. His mother, Juana, dreamed 
that “she was about to be delivered of a dog, carry- 
ing a brand to set the world on fire.’ he dream 
was prophetic. A blvod-hound in ferocity of dis- 
position and tenacity of purpose, he scented his 
victims with canine sagacity, and kindled a fire 
which has raged for centuries—not a fire in meta- 
physical sense, but the literal consuming element, 
whose fuel was the flesh and blood of God’s 
elect children. The Inquisition of Rome was 
literally an inquisition of fire. 

To us who live in this age of the world, and 
more especially in this Protestant country, where 
liberty of conscience and opinion is the atmos- 








phere which surrounds and envelops all, it is in- 
explicable how the human mind can be brought 
to such a state of cruelty. To our view nothing 
but great crime can justify the infliction of great 
suffering. We can scarcely imagine that state of 
the heart, or that eondition of society, in which 
mere opinion can be considered a crime worthy 
of stripes, imprisonment, torture, the confiscation 
of property, and even death. Yet the history of 
the Inquisition reveals a state of things in these 
matters so incredible, so replete with monstrous 
cruelty, so abhorrent to reason and justice, and 
so utterly irreconcilable with the teachings of 
Christ, that we could not credit the record were 
it not authenticated by evidence which renders 
incredulity impossible. 

Our hearts naturally rebel against wrong and 
injustice. In even the most despotic states of 
society, some respect is shown to the liberty of 
private thought. This is sacred ground, and he 
the most odious of tyrants who invades it, or 
takes it away. Especially is it the right of each 
individual, in matters not civil but purely relig- 
ious, to follow the lights of his conscience, guided 
by the word of God. If here we have no liberty, 
then indeed is liberty fled frem the earth. But 
it is just here that Rome has reared this terrible 
tribunal. Free thought is a deadly crime. To 
allow liberty of conscience and liberty of speech 
in religious matters would be a privilege utterly 
incompatible with that power “to bind and 
loose,” which she so impiously claims. Liberty 
of conscience and liberty of speech are heresy, 
and heresy is mortal sin, to be repressed by anath- 
emas, and the pains and penalties of the secu- 
lar power. To repress this more effectmally than 
was ever done before, was the grand end and aim 
of that species of spiritual courts called the Holy 
Inquisition, which, for five centuries, acquired so 
terrible jurisdiction and influence, first in France, 
then in Spain, and afterward in Portugal, Italy, 
the Portuguese possessions in the East Indies, 
and also in South America and the West Indies. 

But Domingo, or “St. Dominic,” as he is more 
commonly called, though stained with its biood, 
was not the originator of the Inquisition. Neither 
the honor nor the guilt of its conception is his. 
It was his part merely to develop and give sys- 
tem to the idea of another. There was a coun- 
cil of bishops and other ecclesiastics at Tours, on 
the 29th of May, A. D. 1163, Hear the edict 
of this holy conclave: 

“In the parts of Toulouse a damnable heresy 
has broken out of late, spreading itself by de- 
grees like a cancer into the neighboring places, 
and now infects great numbers in Gascony; where- 
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fore, we command the bishops and all the priests 
of the Lord, dwelling in those parts, to keep watch, 
and, under peril of anathema, to prohibit that 
where followers of that heresy are known, any 
one in the country shall dare to afford them refuge, 
or to lend them help. Neither shall there be any 
dealings with such persons in buying and selling; 
that all solace of humanity being utterly lost, 
they may be compelled to forsake the error of 
their life. And whoever shall attempt to con- 
travene this order shall be smitten with anath- 
ema, as a partaker of their iniquity. But they, 
if they be taken, shall be thrown into prison by 
Catholic princes, and be deprived of all their goods. 
And forasmuch as they frequently assemble to- 
gether from various parts into one hiding-place, 
and have no cause why they should be together, 
except their consent in error, and yet dwell in 
the same abode, let such conventicles be atten- 
tively searched; and if they be found guilty, let 
them be forbidden with canonical severity.” 

“This,” says the author of the Brand of Dom- 
inie, “was the first act of the Church of Rome 
which can properly be called inquisitorial.” Not 
that Rome was a stranger to persecution. Its 
fires had been burning hotly for centuries, and 
the saints of the Most High, in countless cases, 
had already been called to seal their testimony 
against her with blood. To extirpate heresy, the 
terrible arguments of sword and fire had already 
been employed. But this decree was the begin- 
ning of that particular method of persecution, 
which, in the hands of Domingo and his success- 
ors, was reduced to system, and became the set- 
tled policy of the Pope. 

When Domingo, in his zeal to purge the 
Church, applied to the Pope for a special com- 
mission, he related to Honorius III a vision with 
which the Savior had just honored him. He 
said that “when praying one night in a Church, 
he had seen Christ, angry and holding in his up- 
lifted hand three javelins, to be lanched against 
sinners—one to destroy the proud, another the 
avaricious, and a third the voluptuous. He de- 
clared that he had seen the holy mother em- 
brace the feet of her Son, imploring mercy, and 
had heard him acknowledge that her intercession 


| 





had appeased his wrath, but that he had two | 


servants whom he would introduce to her. One 
was Dominic and the other was Francis.” 

This Francis was afterward famous as the 
founder of the order of Franciscans. Honorius, 
convinced by such weighty arguments, granted 
the desired commission and issued two bulls, one 


declaring that Dominic and his brethren were 





“champions of the faith and true lights of the 


world.” and the other empowering them to pos- 
sess property and perform their intended func- 
tions. These bulls were dated September 12, 
1217. Dominic lost no time in entering upon 
his office. He literally magnified it. He pro- 
claimed his determination to defend the faith 
manfully, and, if spiritual and ecclesiastical weap- 
ons should not prove sufficient, to call the secular 
power to his aid, and to excite and impel Catho- 
lic princes to take up arms against heretics, that 
their memory might be utterly blotted out. He 
at once sent out preachers, whose special duty 
was to inflame the populace against heretics, 
while he pursued the organization of his system 
at home. - He immediately formed three orders, 
the first called “familiars,” from their being part 
of the Dominican family, whose business was 
“to search” for heretics. The second order con- 
sisted of women, who were appointed to the same 
“holy office.” The third order, called the “ Mi- 
litia of Christ,” were to fight as crusaders against 
heretics. It was decreed that the bishops should 
appoint a priest and two or three laymen, of good 
repute, in every parish, whom they should swear 
to seek out heretics in houses, caverns, and all 
other places where they might be concealed, and 
after having taken precaution that none might 
escape, they should give immediate notice to the 
bishop, or to the lord of the palace, or to his 
bailiff. If any of them were known to allow a 
heretic to take refuge on his domain, he should 
himself be punished. Negligent bailiffs were to 
be chastised, and even the houses to be pulled 
down in which the guilty had found shelter. 
Converted heretics, although reconciled to the 
Church, were not to live in a village suspected 
of heresy—persons converted against their will 
were to suffer perpetual imprisonment. An ex- 
act list of all the inhabitants in every parish was 
to be kept, and all males above fourteen years, 
and all females above twelve, were required to 
swear to the bishop, or his delegate, that He held 
the faith of the Catholic Church, that he ut- 
terly renounced heresy, and that he would perse- 
cute and denounce heretics. All who refused to 
swear thus should be dealt with as suspected of 
heresy, and so should all who failed to confess 
and communicate thrice a year. For the first 
time the laity were forbidden to read the holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. To 
“aged persons” it was graciously allowed to pos- 
sess a “Latin psalter, a bteviary, or the Hours of 
the Virgin;” but, said the pious fathers in coun- 
cil, “we most strictly forbid them to have the 
above said books translated into a vulgar tongue.” 

Thus fiercely did the new office enter upon its 
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commission and map out its pious work. It was, 


“Press the prisoner to give direct answers to 
f=] 


however, two centuries and a half before it | your questions. If you are not satisfied with his 


reached its maturest form. We need not carry 
the reader through the disgusting details of its 
progress. But perhaps he would like to see a 
more complete list of the crimes specially com- 
mitted to the adjudication of this holy court. 
Its subjects were as follows: 

1. All heretics without exception. 

2. All who blaspheme God and his saints. 
(They who utter words of blasphemy when ex- 
tremely drunk are not to be condemned at once, 
but watched. If half drunk they are entirely 
guilty. They who speak blasphemously or he- 
retically in their sleep are to be watched, for it is 
likely that their lips betrayed the heresy that was 
lurking in their heart.) 

3. All who speak jestingly of sacred things. 

4. Wizards and fortune-tellers. 

5. All worshipers of the devil. (It seems that 
while the Inquisition was in its glory, before the 
Reformation, people were known to offer sacrifi- 
ces to the devil, to kneel down to him, sing 
hymns and observe fasts in honor of him, to 
illuminate and cense his images, to insert his 
name in the litanies of saints, and ask him to 
intercede with God. Such was the deplorable 
condition of many who had known no other re- 
ligious guide than the Catholic Church.) 

6. Astrologers and alchemists. 

7. Infidels and Jews. 

8. All who harbor or show kindness to here- 
tics, being themsclves orthodox. (Very near 
relatives had slight indulgence allowed them in 
some cases, if the inquisitor so pleased.) 

9. All who look ili on an inquisitor—those ugly 
looks being indications of heresy and injurious to 
the holy office. (Experienced inquisitors, it is 
said, could detect a heretic by a characteristic 
unsightliness about the eyes and nostrils!) 

10. Persons in civil office who hinder, or who 
refuse to help the Inquisition and its agents, or 
who help or allow an accused person to conceal 
himself or to escape. 

11. Any one who gives food to a heretic, ex- 
cept he be actually dying of hunger. (For in 
that case it is allowable to feed him, that he may 
live to take his trial and haply to be converted.) 

To give a true picture of the terrible character 
of this ecclesiastical court, it is necessary to 
glance at the means employed to obtain evidence 
and secure conviction. Mark that suspicion of 
crime was enough to secure the arrest of the sus- 
pected party. In such cases the holy office gave 
rules to the inquisitors for eliciting evidence by ex- 
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declarations—even having employed the jailer 
or secret spies to extract from him beforehand— 
speak gently; let him understand that you know 
all, and discourse with him after such a sort as 
this: ‘Be assured, my child, that I am very sorry 
for you; they have imposed upon your simplicity 
and ruined you. You have been in error no 
doubt; but your deceiver is more to blame than 
you. Be not a partaker of other men’s sins, nor 
think of acting the part of a teacher when you 
are but a learner. Confess the truth. You see 
that I know it well already; but I want you to 
save your character and enable me to set you at 
liberty as soon as possible, and let you return 
home in peace. But tell me, who first led you 
astray? Give him good words, but keep firm 
and take it for granted that the fact of his heresy 
is certain. Perhaps the evidence will be incom- 
plete, and the heretic may persist in declaring 
that he is innocent. In that case do you put 
general questions; and when he denies something 
that you happen to have taxed him with, turn 
over the notes of a former examination and say, 
‘It is clear that you are not telling the truth. 
Do not equivocate any longer.’ And so he will 
fancy that you have other evidence against him, 
or you may turn over a bundle of papers, seem 
to be reading them, and when he denies any 
thing start as with surprise, and ask how he can 
deny that, seeing that it is as clear as day. Read 
your papers; turn over the leaves and say now 
and then, ‘Ah! did I not say so? Confess the 
truth.’ But be careful not to go into particulars 
lest he see that you know nothing about them. 

“Or you may seem to relent when the prisoner 
persists in his denial. Relax your severity; give 
him better food; send people to visit him; en- 
courage him; advise him to confess, and promise 
that the inquisitor will forgive him, or, at least, 
that they will interest themselves on his behalf. 
Indeed, you may promise him pardon, and you 
may pardon him in effect; for in the conversion 
of a heretic all is pardoned, and penances are 
favors. So tell him that if he will confess he 
shall have more than he could himself desire; 
and so he will, for you will save his soul. 
(Though his body would be burned.) 

“Or you may gain over some friend of the 
prisoner, and let him talk with him frequently 
alone, and get the secret. If it be necessary you 
may authorize the friend to feign himself of the 
same opinion, and even to prolong his conversa- 
tion till it shall be too late at night for him to go 


amination. We quote from the Brand of Dominic. | home, and then he shall stay in the prison, hav- 
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ing witnesses concealed in some convenient place 
that they may hear the conversation, and, if pos- 
sible, a clerk, who shall note down all that the 
criminal says, while the person you have bribed 
draws from him his most hidden thoughts.” 

Such are the odious and terrible machinations 
by which a Church, pretending to be the holy 
spouse of Christ, oppressed and crushed for cen- 
turies, and still crushes, so far as she is able, all 
who are subjected to her power. What cold- 
blooded and fiendish art to entrap and convict 
the unfortunates who excited her suspicion! No 
crime so great as heresy; and heresy, according 
to her definition, is found in any thing which 
smacks of disloyalty to her arrogant and Dlas- 
phemous pretensions. If not able, by means 
above related, to insnare her victims and thus 
procure evidence sufficient for their destruction, 
the holy Inquisition had yet other means at 
hand. The torture was the last resort for evi- 
dence when the prisoner obstinately refused to 
confess. From the horrible experience of one 
we may learn all. 

Isaac Orobio, a Jewish physician, was thrown 
into the Inquisition at Seville on the accusation 
of a Moorish servant, whom he had punished for 
theft, and of another person similarly offended. 
We quote the account of Limborch, to whom 
Orobio himself related it. Says he: “After hav- 
ing been in the prison of the Inquisition for full 
three years, examined a few times, but constantly 
refusing to confess the things laid to his charge, 
he was at length brought out of the cell and led 
through tortuous passages to the place of tor- 
ment. He found himself in a subterranean cham- 
ber, arched over and hung with black cloth. The 
place, gloomy, silent, and every-where terrible, 
seemed to be the very home of death. Here 
the inquisitor again exhorted him to tell the 
truth before the torture should begin. He an- 
swered that he had told the truth already; where- 
upon he was handed over to the tormentors, who 
stripped him and compressed his body so tightly 
in a pair of linen drawers that he could no longer 
draw breath, and must have died had they not 
suddenly relaxed the pressure; but with recov- 
ered breath came pain unutterably exquisite. 
This anguish having passed he was again ex- 
horted to confess. As Orobio persisted in denial, 
they next bound his thumbs so tightly with 
small cords that the blood burst from under the 
nails, and they were swelled excessively. Then 
they made him stand against the wall on a small 
stool, passed cords around various parts of his 
body, but principally round the arms and legs, 
and carried them over iron pulleys in the ceiling. 
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The tormentor then pulled the cords with all his 
strength, applying his feet to the wall and giving 
the weight of his body to increase the purchase. 
With these ligatures his arms and legs, fingers 
and toes, were so wrung and swollen that he felt 
as if fire were devouring them. Next followed a 
new kind of torture. An instrument resembling 
a small ladder, with five transverse pieces, having 
sharpened edges, was placed before him, so that 
when the tormentor struck it he received the 
blow, five times multiplied, on each shin-bone, 
producing pain that was absolutely intolerable, 
and under which he fainted. No sooner did he 
revive from this than they inflicted a new torture, 
Cords were tied round his wrists, and the tor- 
mentor having covered his own shoulders with 
leather, that they might not be chafed, passed 
round them the rope which was to draw the 
cords, set his feet against the wall, threw himself 
back with all his force, and the cords cut through 
to the bones. This he did thrice, each time 
changing the position of the cords, leaving a 
small distance between the successive wounds; 
but it happened that in pulling the second time 
they slipped into the first wound, and caused such 


.a gush of blood that Orobio seemed to be bleed- 


ing to death. A physician and surgeon, who 
were in waiting, as usual, to give their opinion of 
the safety or danger of continuing these opera- 
tions, that the inquisitors might not commit ‘an 
irregularity’ by murdering the patient, were 
called in. Being friends of the sufferer, they 
gave their opinion that he had strength enough 
remaining to bear more. By this means they 
saved him from a suspension of the torture, 
which would have been followed by a repetition 
on his recovery, under the pretext of continua- 
tion. The cords were pulled the third time, and 
this ended the torture. Then he was dressed in 
his own clothes, carried back to prison, and, after 
about seventy days, when the wounds were 
healed, condemned as one suspected of Judaism.” 

Was there ever such an exhibition of the spirit 
of the devil? Surely the devils must blush to 
see their own atrocities outdone by the malignant 
inventors of human art. And all this perpetra- 
ted in the name of Christ! The poor Jew was 
“suspected” of holding to the opinions of his 
fathers; and this was mortal sin, in the eye of 
Rome. His soul must be saved by mother 
Church, and this by expelling, through means of 
these horrible tortures, heresy from his heart. 
Without evidence of any crime, and simply for 
being “suspected” of holding religious opin- 
ions not acceptable to the Romish Church, he 
was finally sentenced to wear the sambenito for 
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two years, and then to be banished from Seville 
for life. 

It would take a volume to draw a full-length 
portrait of this terrible engine of Papal oppres- 
sion. Its direful effects are written in the history 
of all those countries where the holy court was 
established. But it accomplished its work. Ter- 
ror seized the hearts of all. None dared to 
question the supremacy of the Church. Her foot 
was on the neck of both princes and people. 
Domingo had established a claim to canonization. 
Henceforward he became a saint. The fire which 
he kindled burnt for centuries with terrible fierce- 
ness. It will give some idea of the industry of 
the Inquisition to state that under the adminis- 
tration of a single inquisitor, Torquemada, there 
were 
Burnt at the stake... o« eoh@peee 
Burnt in effigy, the persons having died in 

prison or fled the country................ 6,860 
Punished with infamy, confiscation, perpet- 

ual imprisonment, or loss of civil rights . .97,321 
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Does the reader suppose that Rome has laid 
aside this machinery of cruelty—converted by 
the advancing spirit of modern evangelism? <A 
Church infallible is not open to reform. Though 
the fires of the auto da fe are no longer kindled, 
the holy office is still maintained, and the ends 
are accomplished, though by different means. 
The Inquisition still exists, and the Pope himself 
is chief inquisitor. The cries of hapless victims, 
immured in gloomy cells, are too feeble to reach 
the ear of the bustling world without; yet there 
is evidence that the infernal system is still in 
force. Blood, it is true, no longer flows as for- 
merly, but the minions of this terrible power are 
every-where exercising secret espionage and re- 
porting to their superiors. The iron of the In- 
quisition is still piercing the soul of the people 
where Rome has the power; and if such enormi- 
ties are not yet practiced in this Protestant coun- 
try, we owe it not to the relentings of this mother 
of abominations, but to the vigilance of liberty, 
and the pure and genial spirit of Protestant 
Christianity. What Rome has done, Rome will 
again do when she finds herself in power. She 
can not be tolerant of opinion. This some of 
her strongest champions among us boldly ac- 
knowledge. All opinions contrary to her own 
she considers heresy, and to be tolerant of heresy 
would be treason to Christ. Her highest ambi- 
tion is universal sway. To accomplish this de- 
siderated object, by the employment of moral 
means only, is not now, and never has been, her 





policy. She does not inculcate this sort of logic. 
She relies on shorter methods of conviction and 
conversion. It is the logic of the secular power— 
the prison, torture, confiscation of estates, degra- 
dation, infamy, and finally the stake. 

With the lessons of history before us, it seems 
amazing that such a system could live in a free 
land. That it does live and grow despite these 
lessons, is argument sufficient to show that there 
is danger. The “holy Inquisition” may yet 
throw its baleful shadows over this glorious land, 
and peans, chanted in honor of St. Dominic, here 
also mingle with the creature-worship which con- 
stitutes so large a share of her semi-idolatrous 
and pompous ritual. 
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A REVIEW OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
BY REV. WM. H. FERRIS. 


LL republics are subject to successive waves 

of popular excitement in politics and in 
religion. These arise, succeed each other, and 
disappear with marked rapidity. Like torna- 
does, they may purify the atmosphere, but they 
leave destruction in their path. No religious 
excitement of this century has had a wider sweep 
than “ spirit-rapping.” It has reached all classes 
in every part of the land—the poor and the rich, 
the uneducated and the refined, the skeptic and 
the believer; judges, doctors, and divines have 
felt its magic power. The very prevalence of 
this new religion shows with what power the 
belief of a future life sways the mind of man. 

The prevalence and power of modern spirit- 
ualism lay claim to our attention, and require us 
to examine its proofs: if these proofs are sufficient, 
to accept them; if not, to reject them. 

The alleged facts are of such a character as 
to require the most plain and positive evidence. 
No one should believe without the closest scru- 
tiny. Among the “physical phenomena” claimed 
by spiritualism are table-rapping and tipping, 
moving of furniture about apartments—some- 
times elevating it to the ceiling—and convulsions 
of persons under spirit influence. It is claimed 
that their “mediums”? become entranced; that in 
this state they speak, see, write, prescribe for the 
sick, or dance, as the case may be, and as the 
spirit may direct; that, in addition to all this, 
spirits become visible and audible; that persons 
have frequently felt the cold hands of the de- 
parted, have heard them speak through trumpets, 
sing in concerts, and play on fiddles. 

It will be seen that no ordinary amount of 
evidence is sufficient to demand our faith. It is 
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further claimed that these manifestations are all 
the result of the presence and action of the 
dead, operating through the living mediums, or 
independently of them. Many of the spiritual- 
ists consult those “who have put off the form” 
about the common business of life, and their 
enormous growth of beard is understood to be in 
obedience to a voice from the spirit-world. An 
acquaintance of the writer in P. erected a build- 
ing under the instruction of a spirit. Just as the 
walls were completed a gust of wind blew them 
down. This invisible counselor must have been 
“the prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
that now worketh in the children of disobedience.” 

That “ spirit-rapping” is an enormous delusion 
I have no doubt. If so, to expose it is a plain 
duty. Now is the time to speak. Many are 
looking on and inquiring what all this imports, 
and whereunto it will grow. They ask for light 
and guidance. To rescue the victim of delusion 
is almost impossible. But we may hope to save 
those who have not yet ventured upon this 
yeasty sea, but are standing on its shore. To the 
honest inquirer we would come with the voice 
of kindly warning. Be in no haste to believe. 
Neither your temporal nor eternal happiness de- 
pends upon your acceptance of this system; espe- 
cially as the spirits proclaim all happy who have 
crossed the bounds of probation. 

We have not been prejudiced against this form 
of error by reading the books or hearing the lec- 
tures of their opposers. We have sought light 
from the spiritualists themselves. We have read 
their publications, heard their lectures, and wit- 
nessed their performances, with mingled feelings 
of grief, pity, and disgust. In fact, impressions 
of their system were derived, not from any car- 
icature of their enemies, but from the portrait 
which their own hands have drawn; and it will 
need no caricature of ours to make it look suffi- 
ciently revolting. 

The world has often been dazzled by the new 
theory of some bold pretender. One would think 
we have had enough of delusion. Matthias, 
Snow, the Fourierites, Mormons, and Millerites 


have all figured before the present generation. | 


And now out of the same oozy pool of human 
depravity comes up “ spirit-rapping,” clothed in 
a dim, mystic vapor. Some are weak enough to 
give up old, well-tried, and reliable systems of 
faith, and venture to sea with nothing but the 
frail plank of this new and untried theory. The 
day of disaster comes, and they perish. Sicken- 
ing sight! Preposterous madness! 

This error makes its appeal: 1. To human 
vanity. To be in communication with departed 
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spirits, to receive revelations from eternity more 
important than any that prophet or apostle ever 
had, may well be deemed a great honor. 2. It 
appeals to the universal passion of men for the 
marvelous, 3. It appeals to a singularly strong 
and general desire to penetrate the future; to see 
what is behind the mystic vail of eternity; to 
know what and where man is when his body 
sleeps in the sepulcher—how and amid what 
scenes the immortal part still lives. 4. It ap- 
peals to that irrepressible desire of every be- 
reaved heart to see or hold intercourse with 
departed friends. Love for friends whom God 
has taken is the common sentiment of mankind, 
and it has been the basis of many superstitious 
notions of a darker age. The spiritualists take 
a cruel advantage of these afflicted ones; they 
invite them to their “circles,” and impose upon 
them some pretended message from the dead, 
and flatter them with the promise of further 
and more direct intercourse. How desirable to 
such is it to find the delusion true, especially 
when they are always assured by their deceased 
friends that they are happy and constantly near 
them! What wonder if, under the strong sym- 
pathy and mental exitement with which such 
persons pursue their investigations, many fall 
easy victims? But what words can express the 
cruelty that thus mocks the hopes and affections 
of bleeding hearts! The land-pirate who hangs 
out a decoy light upon some rocky coast, to lure 
the mariner to ruin, commits a venial offense, 
compared with this enormity. If the deceiver 
is himself deceived, he is still responsible for 
that judicial blindness which his own neglect or 
sins have brought upon him. That there are 
honest persons who are believers I admit—per- 
sons, too, of intelligence. But a purer life anda 
careful examination would have saved them from 
this snare of the devil. 

Modern spiritualism claims to hold intercourse 
with the spirits of the dead, and elicit from them 
answers, in various ways, to a great variety of 
questions: also, to gather many facts, hidden from 
men, relating to the past, present, and future—to 
this life and the next. 

Is this claim well founded? 
Here then is the question at issue—the 
Our opponents may 


This we 


They affirm; we 
deny. 
question we are to discuss. 
require us to account for their “facts.” 
are under no obligation to do. If the physical 
phenomena claimed actually occur—the confu- 
sion of household furniture, ete—we are under 
no obligation to account for them, or to believe 
the theory so hastily built upon them. They 
are to show that the facts go to make the theory— 
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not probable, but certain. We may be told that 
the “facts’’ of spiritualism can not be accounted 
for on other principles. This may be true, for 
many facts in nature can not be accounted for at 
all. Here is one great secret of their success— 
visitors see facts that they can not immediately 
account for, and rashly jump to the conclusion 
that spirits are there. Does every mystery imply 
the presence of a spirit? Because I can not ex- 
plain the laws of gravitation, shall I, therefore, 
conclude that a spirit lurks in every particle of 
matter? The ignorant hod-carrier knows quite 
well that when he puts a lump of quick lime 
into « pail of cold water, heat is at once gen- 
erated, and the water boils; but if, in his inability 
to explain, he should start back with terror, and 
cry, “the spirits are come,” he would be sus- 
pected of more than mere ignorance. No phi- 
losopher will attempt to explain the every-day 
phenomena of vegetation, and yet the child of 
five years who suspects a spirit in the bursting 
germ would be sent to the asylum for idiots. 
Verily, if every unsolved mystery implies the 
presence of a spirit, their name must be legion. 

If “spirit-rapping” has mysteries, so has “ Pro- 
fessor Anderson” and every other “magician.” 
For twenty-five cents you may see performances 
quite as real and sensible as any “an exhibition” 
by these “rappers; with this difference—the 
“magicians” honestly tell us that their perform- 
ances are all illusion, and not real. 

There are two principal ways of meeting the 
advocates of this theory: 1. By denying their 
facts. 2. By admitting their facts, but rejecting 
their conclusions. We shall mainly rely upon 
the latter course; claiming, however, that there 
is much claimed as “fact”? which is mere collu- 
sion—much which is mere trick. This has often 
been detected; sometimes confessed and sworn 
to in civil courts. We claim also that the men- 
tal excitement of the “mediums” greatly in- 
creases their physical force, as persons in fever 
or delirium; thus they are able to exert a strength 
in moving heavy bodies that is not natural. This 
outlay of muscular strength is evident from the 
exhaustion and subsequent lameness of the oper- 
ator. We further claim that most of the sight- 
seeing, hearing, etc., is by persons of overheated 
imagination. Every one has observed the power 
of the imagination in moments of intense excite- 
ment. An aged aunt once fled from the writer 
when a little boy, supposing him to be an enor- 
mous giant. A deaf hunter was surprised that 
his companion, whose hearing was perfect, could 
not as well as himself catch the sound of the 
distant game. How often has a rock, a log, or a 





stump suddenly grown into the proportions of a 
highwayman, a bear, or the devil, with eyes, and 
ears, and mouth each distinctly marked! A most 
ludicrous encounter occurred, in Connecticut, be- 
tween an intimate friend of mine and his Satanic 
majesty. ‘To shorten his distance home at a late 
hour, he crossed the fields. He saw something 
at a distance which, at first sight, he pronounced 
astump; but on a nearer approach its form ap- 
peared more human. At length he saw its head, 
then the limbs, and finally every feature of a 
monstrous devil. To a lively imagination this 
friend united superior courage and strength, and 
he advanced boldly upon his formidable antago- 
nist. In another moment they were met in dread 
encounter, and Satan rocked to and fro in his 
herculean grasp. The story of Mr. P.’s encoun- 
ter with a charred stump is still the laugh of a 
quiet New England village. 

A humorist in London planted himself before 


a bronze lion in the public street, gazed with 


well-affected wonder for a few moments, and as 
the crowd gathered around, he started back, his 
eyes dilated, and he cried out, “By heaven, it 
wags! it wags again!” and forthwith the multi- 
tude saw it wag. 

Now, imagine the intense excitement of one 
who, for the moment, only half believes he is 
holding intercourse with some dear friend but 
recently dead, and I ask what room is there for 
sober judgment? what chance to detect artful 
imposture? 

But beyond all these exceptions I will admit 
that there are certain strange “manifestations” 
not easily accounted for. These I attribute to 
magnetism. Mr. A. J. Davis, the great seer and 
apostle of this faith, admits the influence of 
magnetism in producing these phenomena, And 
a modern spiritualist, of some eminence, recently 
said in a public address in New York, “Animal 
magnetism and spirit-rapping are the same.” 

Persons are often plied with the question, 
“How do you account for the wonderful answers 
given by these spirits?” I answer, the questions 
asked are usually of a stereotyped character, and 
admit of one class of answers. The operator is 
often acquainted with the private history of the 
querist. Or something is drawn out of him by 
leading questions, and the unwary answers to 
these may afford a clew to all the questions to be 
propounded. The operators, when they have 
answered one or two questions, usually wish to 
know if their answers are correct; if informed 
then they know how to proceed. They often 
can judge of the character of their own answers 
by the countenance of their subject. In all these 
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ways they get at the truth. But we must re- 
member they publish to the world their success- 
ful efforts and conceal their frequent and fatal 
mistakes. One of their own leaders recently, in 
a large circle of spiritualists, frankly admitted 
that the answers given by the spirits were as 
often erroneous as correct. But if these answers 
are from spirits, why any mistakes at all? 

The evidence to correct this superstition is ex- 
ternal and internal. We shall first show from 
proof, outside of modern spiritualism, that it is 
without sufficient foundation; and then exhibit 
its lack of claim to any confidence by its own 
“manifestations.” 

I, THE EXTERNAL PROOF. 

1. The remarkable agreement between “ spirit-rap- 
ping” and heathen mythology. Who were the 
gods of the heathen? Were they not the spirits 
of their mighty dead? These uncounted spirits 
mingled in domestic, political, religious, and mil- 
itary affairs; as full of deception, fraud, lust, and 
violence as the depraved men of that depraved 


aye. 


The ancient heathen had their “mediums,” | 


only with another title. The heathen oracles, like 
the modern, were usually females, and professed 
to receive their messages from the gods; that is, 
the spirits of the dead. They were consulted 
on private matters as well as affairs of state, and 
their answers were generally confused and am- 
biguous. They were held in such esteem that 
they were appealed to for counsel in every im- 
portant affair of life. They gave their decision 
in affairs of love and medicine. Laws were en- 
acted, war was declared, journeys were underta- 
ken or postponed, and business affairs were at- 
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one. If he had written it in 1855 it could not 
have been more appropriate: 
“Thus while she said— 

And shiv’ring at the sacred entry staid— 

Her color changed; her face was not the same, 

And hollow groans from her deep spirit came; 

Her hair stood up; convulsive rage possessed 

Her trembling limbs and heaved her lab’ring breast ; 

Greater than human kind she seemed to look, 

And with an accent more than mortal spoke. 

Her staring eyes with sparkling fury roll; 

When all the god came rushing on her soul, 


Swiftly she turned and foaming as she spoke. 
° ~ _ =] . 


Struggling in vain, impatient of her load. 

And laboring underneath the pond’rous god, 

The more she strove to shake him from her breast, 
With more and far superior force he pressed; 
Commands his entrance, and, without control, 
Usurps her organs and inspires her soul.” 

Modern is but a faint echo of ancient spiritual- 
ism; but the child is legitimate, and bears about 
it an unmistakable resemblance to the parent. 
Each is attributable to the same origin and enti- 
tled to the same degree of credit. 

2. The marked agreement of spirit-rapping with 
modern superstitions. Ghost-mongers are as thick 
in the past history of our race as the leaves of 
autumn. They were especially multiplied in 
the dark ages, and have been prevalent among 
all savage tribes. 

In 1576 Bessie Dunlop was tried for sorcery 
and witchcraft in Ayreshire. When questioned 
in court how she gained her wonderful knowl- 
edge, she answered that she received it all from 
the spirit of Thome Reid, who was killed in bat- 
tle in 1547. He answered any question she 
chose to ask. He appeared to her as a respecta- 


tended to according to the direction of the well- | ble, elderly looking man; gray-bearded and wear- 


paid, silly girl who acted as “medium.” The 
oracles excluded all skeptics. At first their an- 
swers were given in verse; but when the philoso- 
phers ridiculed the poorness of their versification, 
they gave their responses in prose. Sometimes 
these answers were given from the hollow of an 
oak, at other times by the aid of a table and 
dice—by the aid of the sacred ox Apis—from 
the mouth of a cave, or the recesses of a temple. 
Like their kindred sisterhood of this day, they 
often prophesied. They swayed a mighty influ- 
ence till learning increased, then they began to 
decline; and when the clearer light of the Chris- 
tian dispensation came they faded away among 
the superstitious notions and senseless fables of 
paganism. The ancient oracles, like the modern, 
were entranced and convulsed. Their messages 
were given with the wildest gesticulations and 
distortions of countenance. Virgil thus describes 
Vou. XVI—4 





ing a gray coat, with Lombard sleeves of the auld 
fashion; a pair of gray breeches and white stock- 
ings, gartered above the knee; a black bonnet on 
his head, close behind and plain before, with 
silken laces drawn through the lips thereof, and 
a white wand in his hand. By the aid of this 
spirit Bessie performed many wonderful cures, 
both upon cattle and men, and discovered many 
things that had been lost. 

Multitudes of these poor victims of delusion 
or fraud were tried and put to death. There 
was a time, not far back in the past, when fairies 
infested Europe—especially, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. They appeared in the night, 
thronged the air, danced in the meadows, played 
pranks among the living, scourged men, inflicted 
injuries, stole their property and their children. 
Even the beaten circles where they danced on 
the lawn were visible in the day-time. 
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In Scotland the elfs infested the by-places, 
shooting their arrows at men. Arrow heads of 
flint were picked up and called elf-shot, because 
they were used by these mysterious hags. These 
witches rode through the country mounted on 
corn-stalks, rushes, or bean-stalks. They were 
frequently accompanied with a slight whirlwind. 
They were believed to have children, nurses, 
marriages, and even deaths among them. 
stole the milk from the husbandman’s cows, and 
sometimes took his wife. 
of numerous books, and amused themselves with 
toys, novels, and plays. One of them transferred 


himself into a stool, and was highly amused at | 


the vain efforts of men to sit upon it. As often 
as they attempted it they fell upon the floor. 
In some cases particular families had their special 
ghost or fairy, who annoyed or amused them at 
its leisure. These “spocks’ were innumerable 
and omnipresent; they floated through the air 
like thin specks of vapor, vaulted over the hills 
with elastic bound, gamboled behind the hedge, 
frolicked in the tangled grass, rioted in ancient 
castles, or vanished in the forest. 

Transmigration is also the doctrine of “spirit- 
ualists.” They not only teach the pre-existence 

f the spirit, but they hold that the spirits of 
the dead enter, take possession of, and control 
the body of the medium while the native spirit 
is unconscious or absent. They aver most sol- 
emnly that the “tips, raps,” etc, are made 
through the mediums by the spirits, and that 
they are in no way responsible for the character 
of the communication made. 

Where is the savage tribe on the face of the 
earth that does not claim intercourse with the 
dead? With many of them this is the sum of 
religion. They see the spirits of departed friends 
in the cloud, hear them in the tempest and the 
cataract. The Hindoo fears to crush a plant lest 
in it he may crush the spirit of his father. ‘he 
poor savage of the west buries his dead on some 
bluff overhanging the Missouri, and sits there to 
hold secret communings with the spirit; and so 
strong is his belief that the spirit still lingers there, 
that at evening he carries the best venison of the 
wigwam and places it beside the grave. The most 
superstitious tribes in the interior of Africa be- 
lieve that almost every bush is infested with a 
spirit. The whole realm of heathenism is this 
day groaning under the weight of this super- 
stition. 

What is there new about spiritualism? _ Is it, 
indeed, a“ great discovery?” It is a hoary-headed 
error revised in a new garb—a new edition of 
the same book, and an abridgment at that. It 


They were the owners | 
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is an advance backward. The spirits used to 
speak, but now they do not even “peep or mut- 
ter.” 

This notion of intercourse with the dead has 
increased with ignorance and error, Light, knowl- 
edge, and investigation have driven it away. 
Christianity suppressed it for a time, till heathen 
errors crept into the Church; then, when Roman- 
ism had clothed Europe in darkness, it returned 
and continued till the Reformation. Since then 
it has declined. It now sends up its fitful glare 
as it leaps up and goes out forever. 

Do the advocates of error expect to galvanize 
heathenism into life—to dupe this generation by 
their legerdemain? Will they attempt to turn 
the shadow backward on the dial of the world's 
progress? Spirit-rapping is but the younger 
member of the family, in which are found astrol- 
ogers, oracles, witches, soothsayers, and necro- 
mancers. But as every family is fated to have 
one child more stupid than the rest, the latest 
born in this category is clearly entitle’ to that 
distinction. 

3. The Bible positively prohibits the very things 
claimed to be done by the “ spiritualists.’ I am 
aware that the testimony of the book of God 
will have but little weight with the Jeaders in 
this “reform.” But with those who honestly 
inquire for the truth it will be admitted as good 
and sufficient evidence. The Bible and the tricks 
of these jugglers are in direct and irreconcilable 
conflict. If you believe the one you must give 
up the other. Not a lingering doubt remains in 
my mind that the leaders in this work intend to 
uproot Christianity. Many of their followers are 
innocent of any such design, but are, neverthe- 
less, blindly aiding to accomplish it. The proof 
on this point shall be forthcoming. 

The Bible frequently speaks of witchcraft and 
necromancy as sins, and positively forbids them, 
threatening the severest punishment. Necrcman- 
cy—the correct name for spirit-rapping—is properly 
divining by aid of the spirits of the dead. Web- 
ster defines it, “The art of revealing future 
events by means of a pretended communication 
from the dead.” 

This art existed among the ancient Israelites, 
who borrowed it from the Egyptians. It must 
have been wrong or the Bible would not have 
forbidden it. We will present a few of the pas- 
sages bearing on our subject—Leviticus xix, 26, 
31—“ Ye shall not use enchantment, nor observe 
times. Regard not them that have familiar spir- 
its, neither seek after wizards to be defiled by 
them.” Leviticus xx, 6, 27: “And the soul that 
turneth after such as have familiar spirits, and 
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after wizards... . I will 
against that soul, and will cut him off from 
among his people. A man also, or a woman, 
that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a wizard, 
shall surely be put to death; they shall stone them 
with stones; their blood shall be upon them.” 

In such abhorrence does God hold all persons 
who seek to know the mysteries of the future by 
the aid of the dead, or “familiar spirits,” that 
he positively requires that the highest penalty 
of the law should be inflicted upon them. As 
if God would sweep out the whole fraternity of 
impostors with one stroke, in the second law— 
Deuteronomy xviii, 10-12—he uses the following 
unequivocal language: “ There shall not be found 
among you any one that maketh his son or his 
daughter to pass through the fire, or that useth 
divination, or an observer of times, or an enchanter, 
or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with fa- 
miliar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. For 
all that do these things are an abomination unto 
the Lord; and because of these abominations, the 
Lord thy God doth drive them out from before 
thee.” 

If it was wicked in that remote age to inte: 
fere with the prerogative of God, by an attempt 
to unvail the future through the aid of spirits, 
what must it be now? 

The “spiritualists” appeal to the account of 
Samuel and the witch of Endor as a case of 
Scripture sanction, Let us examine it. Saul 
had sinned and forfeited the favor of Heaven. 
Tn the day of disaster he sought unto God, but 
received no answer. See 1 Samuel xxviii. In 
this extremity he desired his servants to seek 
him out a woman that had a familiar spirit, that 
he might inquire of her. His servants directed 
him to the witch of Endor. Then Saul dis- 
guised himself and went in the night—the most 
favorable time for the black art—and requested 
the witch to bring up Samuel. She obeyed. 
“And when the woman saw Samuel, she cried 
with a loud voice ... and the king said unto 
her, What sawest thou? And the woman said 
unto Saul, I saw gods ascending out of the earth. 
And he said unto her, What form is he of? And 
she said, An old man cometh up, and he is cov- 
ered with a mantle. And Saul perceived that it 
was Samuel, and he stooped with his face to the 
ground and bowed himself. And Samuel said 
unto Saul, Why hast thou disquieted me to bring 
me up?” Saul then excuses himself because the 
Philistines were hard upon him, and God would 
not answer him. Samuel at once rebukes Saul, 
charges home his wickedness, declares that his 


even set my face 
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utters the terrible sentence, “ 7b-morrow shalt thou 
and thy sons be with me.”” In this case it is by no 
means certain that Samuel appeared at all. It is 
quite possible that the witch personated Samuel, 
and thus deceived Saul. But the more probable 
theory is, that the spirit of Samuel came by di- 
rect interposition of God, and not by the control 
of the woman. That the woman did not expect 
the real appearance of the prophet, is evident by 
her surprise when she saw him. Samuel had 
often warned the wicked king, and now God 
sends him back from the dead to pronounce his 
startling doom—sends him as a judicial visitation 
for tampering with one who had a familiar spirit. 
It is also evident that Samuel rebukes the imper- 
tinent king whose intrusion had been the occa- 
sion of disturbing his repose. Now, what is the 
estimate which God puts upon this last act of folly 
and wickedness on the part of the divinely-abandoned 
Saul? Does he approve or disapprove? See 1 
Chronicles x, 13, ete.: “So Saul died for his 
transgression which he committed against the 
Lord, even against the word of the Lord, which 
he kept not, and aLso for asking counsel of one 
that had a familiar spirit, to inquire of it, and 
inquired not of the Lord; THEREFORE he slew 
him, and turned the kingdom unto David, the 
son of Jesse.” It is well for these spiritual 
manipulators that God does not now follow the 
same offense with similar punishment. 

If any are disposed to escape the force of all 
this by saying “the old Jewish law is now obso- 
lete,” I will ask their attention to the New Test- 
ament, where the same folly is recognized and 
rebuked. Paul puts idolatry, witchcraft, adultery, 
and murder into the same catalogue—calls them 
works of the flesh, and declares that they who 
do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God. In Revelations xxi, 8, it is said that “sor- 
cerers, and idolaters, and all liars shall have their 
part in the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone.” The apostles frequently warn the 
infant Church of the danger of deceivers. “ Evil 
men and seducers shall wax worse and worse, 
deceiving and being deceived.” 

So distinctly did the inspired apostle see this 
modern form of heresy, which was to eppear “in 
the latter times,” that he has drawn its profile 
and placed it on record for our profit. 1 Tim. 
iv, 1, 2: “Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, 
that in the latter times some shall depart from the 
faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines 
of devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy, having their 
conscience seared with a hot iron’”—a masterly 
sketch, fresh with the pencilings of the Spirit of 





kingdom shall be delivered to David, and then 


God and true to the life. John joins his warning 
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to that of Paul, and says, “Beloved, believe not 
any spirit, but try the spirits.” 

Similar delusions existed in the days of the 
apostles. They encountered pretenders in almost 
every city. How did they look upon them? 
Elymas, the sorcerer, withstood Paul and Barna- 
bas, and resisted their endeavors to convert men 
to Christianity. Paul denounced him as the 
child of the devil, and smote him with blindness. 
The seven sons of Sceva, who were exorcists, at- 
tempted to conjure by the aid of spirits. The 
spirit leeped upon them, and they fled naked and 
wounded. 

At Philippi the apostles met a damsel possessed 
with a spirit of divination, who brought her masters 
much gain. They cast out the spirit, but were 
severely scourged and thrust into prison. 

It is undeniable that the apostles encountered, 
condemned, aud punished the same error against 
which we write. ‘ Mediums” were as numerous | 
then as now, and quite as successful in their 





work, and equally ambitious of gain. The very 
same tricks—only more successful—were prac- 
ticed four thougand years ago, and again in the | 
early days of Christianity. 

Necromancy was exposed and reprobated under 
both the Old and New dispensation. If God has | 
forbidden any sin in the Bible he has forbidden the 
seeking knowledge by intercourse with the dead. 
If, then, it was once a sin, positively forbidden, how 
can it now be a virtue? It will not help the 
“rappers” to say, “ Our intercourse with the dead is | 
real;” for God’s prohibition lies against the reality 
as well as against the pretense. | 

| 
| 


We have now seen the almost exact agreement 
between heathen mythology, the modern super- 
stitions, and “spiritualism.” We have seen the | 
same errors recognized and rebuked in the word | 
of God. Now we ask, are the claims of modern 
spiritualism well-founded? Will these “spirit- 
ualists” puff away the immutable word of God 
by the upsetting of a chair, the rocking of a 
table, or the wild and senseless gyrations of an 
entranced medium? Without the least misgiv- 
ings we pronounce it a delusion—a pernicious 
and wicked cheat. Those who trust to it lean 
upon a shadow, and in the hour of trial will be 
left without support. Trust not the keeping of 
your soul to this delusive phantom. 

We have taken a hasty external view of this 
error—have seen it at a distance—taken its out- 
ward dimensions—weighed it in the balance of 
the sanctuary, and it is found wanting. If, in 
this number, we have taken off the envelop, in 
the next we will endeavor to unwind the mystery 





ttself—to lift the vail of the covering from off its 


scarred and hoary head. We may be able to 


judge somewhat of the tree by the fruit it bears. 
(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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ADA BROWN. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


Tuere they come across the church-yard; 
On her fair, young arm he’s leaning; 
And his eyes—long dim and sightless— 
Now have lost all trace of meaning. 
In his second childhood he, 
In her rosy girlhood she— 
He, so bent and broken down, 
She, the pride of all the town, 
Pretty Ada Brown. 


To her gentle guidance trusting, 
Unres:stingly he goes; 
Mindless if the breath of summer 
Or the blast of winter blows— 
Only like the songs of spring-time 
Seems the clear young voice he knows. 
So to God’s own house they come— 
He, with long-felt reverence, dumb, 
She, unknowing how to frown, 
Brightly glancing up and down— 
Pretty Ada Brown, 


Hand in hand they’re humbly kneeling 
In the holy time of prayer, 
While the low responses stealing 
From the stricken heart of care, 
Or the full, sweet lips of childhood, 
Blend in hallowed music there. 
Bendeth low his hoary head, 
While the sacred words are said, 
Till his silver locks fall down 
On her curls of shining brown— 
Pretty Ada Brown. 


Day by day he sits beside her; 
Her, of all the world, he seeks; 
Heeds alone his gentle grandchild, 
Only hearkens when she speaks, 
Seventy years ago he prest 
Such a fairy to his breast, 
Who, with bashful love and pride, 
Blushingly became his bride; 
And the fair one by his side 
Has the same sweet graces shown— 
Has the same loved look and tone, 
And the grandsire—childish grown— 
Prayeth, as the days go down, 
That God’s richest love may crown 
Pretty Ada Brown. 


— >-— 


MUSIC. 


Music resembles poetry; in each 
Are numerous graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master hand alone can reach. 
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Scripture Cabinet. 


Tue CuasTextnc or THE Betirver— As many as J | illustrations of this; and modern Churcnes are sometimes 


love, I rebuke and chasten.”’— Rev. iii, 19. 

Who is the speaker? He is described as the faithful 
and true Witness, the First-Begotten of the dead, the 
Prince of the kings of the earth. He has been slain, yet 
he lives, and will live forever, the distributer of his 
Father’s bounties, the administrator of universal em- 
pire. He claims supreme authority over all the Churches 
and all the individuals of whom they are composed— 
over all the friends of religion and all its enemies. Yet 
though he is so highly exalted, exempted from all human 
vicissitudes, and adored by the loftiest created intelligen- 
ces above he has on the earth objects of affection, over 
whom he watches, and for whom he cares. Respecting 
these he says, “As many as I love, I rebuke and 
chasten.” 

The objects of the Savior’s love, then, require rebuke 
and chastisement. This is assuredly implied. The Lord 
Jesus would not rebuke those who were in every respect 
acting rightly, or chasten those in whom he could discern 
nothing amiss. All whom he loves, it appears, need dis- 
cipline: there is not one who is faultless in every part of 
his conduct and pure in every thought. Men are often 
unable to see any thing blameworthy where he, whose 
eyes are as a flame of fire, perceives deviations calling 
for correction. No immoralities are charged upon the 
Church in Laodicea, no false doctrine is ascribed to its 
teachers, no perversion of ordinances is mentioned, or 
irregularity in their administration—yet there was a case 
for Divine discipline. The power of religion had de- 
clined, though every thing external was respectable and 
orderly; and how often is this the state of modern 
Churches! How often is it so with individuals of unsul- 
lied reputation! The Christian has not apostatized, or 
dishonored his profession; but his delight in God is 
abated, and he is less anxious for fellowship with the 
Father and his Son Jesus Christ. His confidence in un- 
seen realities is less firm, and his faith in the wisdom of 
providential dispensations less influential. His appetite 
for the sincere milk of the Word is decreased, and his 
prayers in private are less frequent, or at least less fer- 
vent. His love to the children of God is less powerful, 
and his desire for the conversion of sinners less ardent. 
His desire for the pleasant things of this werld is in- 
creased, and his conscience has become less tender. 
“Gray hairs are here and there upon him, and he know- 
eth it not. Neglects and irregularities call for rebuke 
and chastisement. 

Such a case the merciful Redeemer will not regard with 
indifference. If the individual be one on whom he has 


set his heart, whose guardianship he has accepted, he 


will interpose. The considerate physician, perceiving the 
disease of his patient, will employ appropriate remedies. 
The good shepherd will trace the wandering sheep and 
restore him. The language of the text is applicable to a 
community when it has fallen into a state of spiritual 
languor. The epistles to the seven Churches furnish 





deprived of their pastors, their deacons, their men of 
wealth and station, in whom they have gloried and placed 
undue reliance, in consequence of their idolatry. The 
language is equally applicable to individuals: it is a gen- 
eral declaration, ‘As many as I love, I rebuke and chas- 
ten.” Christ rebukes us by the messages of his inspired 
word, and if we would give due attention to these it 
would be enough. “If we would judge ourselves,” says 
the apostle Paul, “we should not be judged. But when 
we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord, that we 
should not be condemned with the world. Often, how- 
ever, we require to be chastened by painful providential 
dispensations. Bereavements, losses, and diseases are 
employed to humble us, and teach us to look more exclu- 
sively for our happiness to him. 

All afflictions are not chastisements. Sometimes they 
are preventives. The thorn in the flesh was sent to Paul, 
not because he was exalted above measure, but lest he 
should be, through the abundance of the revelations. It 
becomes us, however, in affliction to search aad try our 
ways, to acknowledge our proneness to evil, and to say, 
“Q Lord, correct me, but with judgment; not in thine 
anger, lest thou bring me to nothing.” It would be a 
great mistake to regard chastisements as proofs that we 
are not objects of the Savior’s love. 

Tue Uncuanaine Worp.— The word of the Lord en- 
dureth forever.” 

Our words come and go. We ourselves are always 
changing, and what was a genuine effusion of our hearts 
at one period of our history, may be no true index of our 
feelings afterward. And circumstances vary. We find 
that we have been deceived in our estimate of character, 
aud people turn out so different from what we took them 
once to be. The consequence is, that many of our past 
sayings are now a dead letter; and when reminded of an 
old promise, we are apt to feel that, were it to be re- 
peated, we should not make that promise now. But not 
so with the precious word of our heavenly Father, invit- 
ing to repentance and offering pardon; and when he pro- 
claimed the fullest and freest Gospel to our world, he did 
not feel more propitious toward sinners of our race than 
he is feeling now. No crime has evolved so tremendous 
as to modify the saying, “The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin,” so no transgressor has arisen 
so gigantic as to limit the Divine forgiveness, or to form 
an exception in the Divine and world-embracing “ whoso- 
ever.” Among all the utterances of the Most High, and 
all the declarations of that faithful witness, his incarnate 
Son, there is not one which has faded into inanity or 
grown a dead letter; but, like the wise, holy, and un- 
changing Speaker, each is a faithful saying—a lively ora- 
cle—vital with Divine significance—like God himself, a 
word that liveth and endureth forever. 

Hore ror Earth in tHE ImmvutTapitity oF Gop.—An 
eternal God! Yes; from the frailty and fugacity of the 
creature it is delightful to retreat into the permanence 
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and constancy of the unchanging Jehovah; and how re- 
assuring and joyful to remember, that though the mount- 
ains depart, and the hills be removed, there is a kind- 
_ ness that will not depart, and a covenant that can not be 
broken! After all, mutation and decay are the excep 
tion, not the rule—an incident in the history of the uni- 
verse, which shall come to an end when, with one foot on 
the earth and another on the sea, a mighty angel swears, 
“There shall be no more time.” It may be a mere mo- 
ment in the howling winter night that the little bird 
spends in the blazing banquet hall; but before that win- 
ter began to bluster there was a summer in the world, 
and there will be again a summer when winter storms 
have ceased to rave. In such a summer our earth com- 
menced its course, and through the weary cycle—though 
not long to Him with whom a thousand years are as one 
day—it is revolving back into the sunshine of its Crea- 
tor’s blessing. Already the midwinter of its grossest 
darkness, and its greatest crime, the murder of the Lord 
of glory—that blackest, guiltiest hour is past; and 
streaks of dawn on the hills of darkness, and a few flow- 
ers appearing, promise daybreak and a spring; and before 
the cycle is complete and the mystery is finished, with 
fairer scenes than Eden and one spot at least dearer to 
God than Eden ever knew, the redeemed and regenerate 
earth will find itself once more in the sunshine of its 
Creator’s countenance—a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 

Trust IN THE LorD, AND DO Goop.—* Trust in the Lord, 
and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed.” —Poalm xxxvii, 8. 

A good man, overwhelmed with trouble, and unable to 
extricate himself, or procure a friend in the hour of ne- 
cessity, came to the resolution, as his last resource, of 
leaving his native country. There remained one Lord’s 
day more previous to his departure, and from an appre- 
hension that it would be the last he should ever spend in 
his own land, it impressed him with more than usual 
solemnity. When at the house of God, the text which 
the minister selected for the subject of his discourse was 
the preceding—* Trust in the Lord, and do good: so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 
On hearing these words he found his attention particu- 
larly arrested; nor did he feel himself less interested in 
the sermon, every sentence of which appeared peculiarly 
applicable to his circumstances, and led him to conclude 
the whole to be the voice of Providence. Impressed with 
this conviction, he changed his purpose, and resolved to 
struggle against the torrent of adversity, and await the 
pleasure of his God concerning him. The appointed time 
to favor him soon arrived. The Lord quickly turned his 
captivity like that of Job, and caused his latter end to be 
more blessed than his beginning. 

Tuou sHAtT Hear my Voice 1N THE Mornina.—“ My 
voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O Lord; in the morning 
will I direct my prayer unto thee, and will look up.”—Psa. 
v, 3. 

“In the days of our fathers,” says Bishop Burnet, 
“when a person came early to the door of his neighbor, 
and desired to speak with the master of the house, it 
was as common a thing for the servants to tell him with 
freedom, ‘My master is at prayer,’ as it is now to say, 
‘My master is not up.’” 

Tue Exp or Human Giory.—* The small and the great 
are there.’ —Job iii, 19. 

After Saladin the Great had subdued Egypt, passed the 
Euphrates, and conquered cities without number—after 
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_he had retaken Jerusalem, and performed extraordinary 
| exploits in those wars which superstition had stirred up 
| for the recovery of the Holy Land, he finished his life in 
the performance of an action, which ought to be trans- 
mitted to the latest posterity. A moment before he ut- 
tered his last sigh, he called the herald, who had carried 
his banners before him in all his battles; he commanded 
him to fasten to the top of a lance the shroud in which 
the dying prince was soon to be buried. “Go,” said he, 
“carry the lance, unfurl the banner; and, while you lift 
up this standard, proclaim, ‘ This, this is all that remains 
of all the glory of Saladin the Great, the conqueror and 
king of the empire.’ ” 

TakinG HoLp oF THE STRENGTH OF THE LorD.—“ Let 
him take hold of my strength, that he may make peace with 
me; and he shall make peace with me.”—Isaiah xevii, 5. 

“T think,” says one, “I can convey the meaning of this 
passage, so that every one may understand it, by what 
took place in my own family within these few days. One 
of my little children had committed a fault, for which I 
thought it my duty to chastise him. I called him to me, 
explained to him the evil of what he had done, and told 
him how grieved I was that I must punish him for it. 
He heard me in silence, and then rushed into my arms, 
and burst into tears. I could sooner have cut off my arm 
than have then struck him for his fault: he had taken 
hold of my strength, also he had made peace with me.” 
What encouragement has the offending yet repenting be- 
liever to take hold upon the strength of his Lord and his 
God! 

MEAT MAKING MY Brotuer To Orrenp.—“ Jf meat 
make my brother to offend, Iwill eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.”--1 Corinthians 
viii, 13. 

Mr. Ellis, a missionary to the South Sea Islands, gives 
a fine illustration of this passage. He says: “A chief 
of Huahine once asked me whether it would be right, 
supposing he was walking in his garden on that day—the 
Sabbath—and saw ripe plantains hanging from the trees 
that grew by the side of the path, to gather and eat 
them; I answered, that I thought it would not be wrong. 
‘I felt inclined to do so,’ said he, ‘last Sabbath, when 
walking in my garden, but on reflecting that I had other 
fruit ready plucked and prepared, I hesitated, not because 
I believed it would be in itself sinful, but lest my attend- 
ants should notice it, and do so, too, and it should bea 
general practice with the people to go to their gardens, 
and gather fruit on the Sabbath, which would be very 
unfavorable to the proper observance of that sacred 
day.” 

Watcu and Pray.— Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation.’ — Matthew xxvi, 41. 

A converted and emancipated slave in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia accosted a person thus: “Massa, me hear 
you are going to study to be a minister.” “Yes.” “Will 
you let poor Tom say one thing to you?” “Yes.” “Well, 
you know the good Master says, ‘ Watch and pray.’ Now 
you may watch all the time, and if you no pray, the devil 
will get in. You may pray all the time, and if you no 
watch, too, the devil will get in. But if you watch and 
pray all the time, the devil no get in; for it is just like 
the sword of God put into the hand of the angel at the 
entering of the garden—it turns every way. If the devil 
come before, it turn there; if the devil come behind, it 
turn there. Yes, massa, it turn every way.’ How im- 
portant for all Christians to have this sword of God in 
the hand of the angel! 
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Papers Critical, Exegeticnl, and Philosophical. 


A PAPER FROM DR. NAST. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST STEWARD. 
LUKE xvi, 1-13. 


Or this portion of holy writ Mr. Trench, in his “ Notes 
on the Parables of our Lord,” says, “The parable, whereof 
no one, who has seriously considered it, can underrate 
the difficulties—difficulties which multiply rather than 
disappear the closer the parable is searched into—which 
Cajetan found so great that he gave up the matter in de- 
spair, affirming a solution impossible—has been the sub- 
ject of manifold, and those the most opposite, interpret- 
ations.” We doubt this judgment, and are inclined to 
believe that the difficulties complained of have been 
made by the interpreters themselves. 

I. Let us briefly notice and remove the stumbling- 
blocks which some have found, not only in the parable 
itself, but also in the application which our Lord makes 
from it. 

1. The commendation of the unjust steward, because he 
had done wisely—verse 8—induced Julian the Apostate, 
and other enemies of the Gospel, to make the malignant 
charge, that Jesus meant to commend an unrighteous ac- 
tion, and propose it in its unrighteousness as a model for 
imitation. The charge is as stupid as it is malignant. 
Jesus himself does not commend the unjust steward, but 
puts the commendation into the mouth of the steward’s 
lord, and this simply on the ground that he acted wisely. 
The landlord could not but acknowledge, though he him- 
self suffered by it, that his steward acted wisely for him- 
self in making use of the only means left him to avoid 
sure and utter destruction. The ground of commenda- 
tion—and the point of comparison in the application of 
the parable—is evidently not the moral character, but 
the prudence of the steward’s act in securing his own 
interest. That our Lord condemns the act itself as im- 
moral is implied in the comment which he immediately 
affixes to it, “for the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light.” In these 
words the steward, and perhaps his commending landlord, 
are designated as the children of this world. Considered 
in this light the commendation of the steward by his 
lord, of whose moral character the parable affirms noth- 
ing, is a very natural feature of the parabolic narrative. 
For do we not often observe it in the common walks of 
men, that among worldlings the prudence of selfishness 
is more admired than rectitude. To get out of a tight 
place, by whatever means it may be, makes one a smart 
man; and if his smartness is pre-eminently ingenious, 
the worldling, even if he himself has suffered by it, will 
give him the credit that “he had done wisely,” conscious 
that he himself might have done the same in such cir- 
cumstances. But aside from this view of the case, and 
with the supposition that our Lord himself indorsed the 
commendation of the steward in the intended application 
of the parable, we repeat, that the ground of commenda- 
tion is not the unrighteousness of the act, but its pru- 
dence with reference to the steward’s earthly interests. 


A similar distinction is to be made in other passages of | 


Scripture. When, for instance, our Lord says he shall 
come like a thief, the point of comparison is not the 
moral character of the thief, but the suddenness and un- 


expectedness of his coming; just so, when in the appli- 
cation of the parable, the steward’s act is made an exam- 
ple for the children of light, it is of course not as an 
example of unrighteousness, but of a prudence in secur- 
ing eternal interests similar to the prudence which the 
steward exhibited in his temporal interests. 

2. A most unwarranted misinterpretation has been 
made of the exhortation of our Lord, “Make to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that 
when ye fail they may receive you into everlasting hab- 
itations.” Some understand by the mammon of unright- 
eousness, unjustly gotten wealth, or treasures of wicked- 
ness, and pretend to understand the Savior to teach that 
a&man may wrongfully obtain the goods of this world if 
he only intends to use them for good purposes. Such 
willful perversions can only come from entirely ignorant 
men, or from enemies of the Gospel. God declares plainly 
enough in his word, “I hate robbery for burnt-offering.” 
Unrighteousness is expressly condemned by the parable; 
why our Lord calls the goods of this world “the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness,” will appear when we explain 
the meaning of this passage. Others draw from it the 
doctrine that we can purchase heaven with our alms or 
works of benevolence. It is sufficient to remark that we 
dare not draw from any single passage of holy writ a 
doctrine which is contradicted by the plainest declara- 
tions of inspiration and by the whole tenor of its teach- 
ings. What is made more plain in the Bible than that 
we are justified through faith alone, not by the merit of 
any work, and that whatever is not of faith is sin? Are 
our charities the fruit of our living faith, it is well; ac- 
cording to the fruits of our faith we shall be rewarded. 

II. We will attempt a brief, practical, and legitimate 
comment upon the parable, such as appears to us the 
proper use of it in the pulpit. 

Verse 1. There wae a certain rich man, which had a atero- 
ard; that is, a ruler over all his goods, such as Eliezer in 
the house of Abraham, and Joseph in the house of Poti- 
phar. Every man stands in this relation to God. Mani- 
fold goods are intrusted to us. They are not our own; 
we are to use them according to the direction of the true 
proprietor, and are responsible to Him for them. God 
gives us liberty “to rule over them”—to use them ac- 
cording to our own choice; man is greatly honored by 
his Maker in having so much intrusted to himself, and 
should show his gratitude, and honor God by a conscien- 
tious and faithful discharge of his duties. 

And the same was accused unto him that he had wasted his 
goods. And who makes himself justly liable to the same 
accusation before God? Every one who lives unto him- 
| self, not unto God; who devotes his time, his talents, his 
powers not to the glory of God and the welfare of man; 
who either buries his talent or wasteth it in earthly and 
selfish pursuits; whose supreme object is the wealth, or 
honor, or pleasure of the world; in short, every unregen- 
erate man, however moral he may be. 

Verse 2. And he called him and said unto him, How ia it 
that I hear this of thee? Give an account of thy steward- 
ship; for thou mayest be no longer steward. The sky sud- 
| denly darkens over the head of the unjust steward, and 

he hears his sentence of condemnation like distant thun- 
| der. Thus is the sinner suddenly awakened from his 
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guilty slumbers; but what a mercy that the sentence is 
not at once executed! Who would then be saved? God 
does not cut him off before he has, in his great mercy, 
forewarned the sinner of his impending ruin, and given 
him time to prepare for the awful emergency. So we see 
it shadowed forth in the parable. The unjust steward is 
not immediately dismissed. He has the goods of his 
Lord yet in his possession, and may prepare for the time 
when he will be no longer steward. He does not attempt 
to justify himself. This was wise in him; it would only 
have made his case worse, not better: and it is the same 
with the awakened sinner; the first thing he has to do, 
and the best he can do, is to acknowledge himself guilty 
before God; for says the apostle, “if we judge ourselves, 
we shall not be judged.” 

Verses 3-7. Then the steward said within himself, What 
shall Ido? Fully conscious of his fatal situation he uses 
the precious moments, and the opportunities yet left bim, 
to see how he can best protect himself against the im- 
pending storm. His saying, “I can not dig; to beg I am 
ashamed,” is only a filling up of the parabolic portrait, 

-and admits of no other application than this, that the 
man fully appreciated his condition. His education and 
character made him unfit for either manual labor or beg- 
ging. But desperate as his case is, he does not give up. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature. He discovers 
yet one way of escape; he sees one plank on which he 
can throw himself, and without losing a moment of time 
he makes use of it. The means by which he saves him- 
self is an unrighteous one. this needs not to surprise us; 
it is in keeping with the character presented to us. He 
is a worldly man; his object is only his worldly interest, 
and the means he uses: for its attainment is of the same 
kind. The point of comparison and application is simply 
the prudence he exhibited in securing his own interests. 
It is, therefore, properly added: 

Verse 8. And the Lord commended the unjust steward, be- 
cause he had done wisely; for the children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than the children of light. Having 
already guarded this passage against misconstruction, it 
remains for us only to show how we may learn spiritual 
wisdom from the worldly prudence of the steward. When 
we are convicted of our guilt before God, and that we 
must give an account of our stewardship, we should imi- 
tate the steward in turning our day of probation to our 
best advantage, securing to ourselves, without a moment’s 
delay, the only means by which we may be saved. We 
know what alone can save us. We must repent, receive 
the remission of our sins through faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, be born again, and follow after holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord. But how many awak- 
ened, convicted sinners are not wise enough to consider 
what belongeth to their peace before it is too late! And 
even “the children of light,” though enlightened by the 
Spirit of God to see where their true happiness lies, sel- 
dom appear so thoughtful and aiive in the great “con- 
cerns of religion as worldly men are in pursuit of the 
momentary and precarious possessions of this world.” And 
inasmuch as the love of the world is the principal cause of 
the supineness of the children of light in spiritual things, 
our Lord makes a special application of the manner in 
which the unjust steward used worldly goods for his 
worldly benefit, in the following verse, which leads us, 

III. To consider the connection in which the exhorta- 
tions of our Lord, from verse 9-13, stand to the preceding 
parable. 

Verse 9. And I say unto you: Make to yourselves friends 





| of the mammon of unrighteousness, that when ye fail they 


may receive you into everlasting habitations. We have al- 
ready observed that our Lord can not mean by “ mam- 
mon of unrighteousness,” that men should lay out their 
ill gotten goods in works of charity. This may only be 
admissible in cases where restitution is impossible. Zac- 
cheus, to rid himself entirely of his ill-gotten goods, says: 
“The half of my goods I give to the poor; and if I have 
taken any thing from any man by false accusation, I re- 
store him fourfold.” But though the word “‘mammon of 
unrighteousness” does not necessarily imply that its pos- 
sessor has himself gained it by fraud or violence, yet our 
Lord gives to riches or wealth this epithet, because the 
defilement of the world, from which it was gathered, 
clings to it, and creates, as it were, the obligation to 
make good the wrongs committed by its previous possess- 
ors. In all wealth there is a principle of evil implied; 
it is either the fruit or seed of sin. Inasmuch as we are 
oul~ stewards, and have no original rightful claim to any 
more than we need, our worldly possessions beyond our 
need become a mammon of unrighteousness as soon as 
we exclusively appropriate them to our own selfish use 
instead of applying them according to the will of their 
true Proprietor. But the term “ unrighteousness” has, 
in the original, also, the signification of deceitfulness. In 
this sense the word is undoubtedly used in verse 12, 
where the unrighteous, that is, the uncertain, unstable 
mammon, in which no one can trust, which is one man’s 
to-day and another’s to-morrow, is contrasted with the 
true riches. 

As the unjust steward provided a shelter for himself 
after being put out of his office, by means of his truly 
unrighteous mammon, so shall ye, children of light, em- 
ploy your worldly goods in doing good to your fellow- 
men, thereby winning their hearts, making them your 
friends, and leading them to God, or in works of charity 
to the children of God, which service has an especial 
blessing promised, that when ye fail—when your heart 
and flesh fail—when your earthly tabernacle is dis- 
solved—when your stewardship on earth is at an end, 
those to whom you have administered as angels on earth, 
and who have gone before you, may joyfully and grate- 
fully meet you and welcome you into everlasting habita- 
tions, and you may forever enjoy the reward of your pious 
charity in the friendship of all those truly worthy per- 
sons who have been relieved by it. 

Does our Lord not here, as well as by the sublime de- 
scription of the final judgment-day—Matthew xxv, 3l- 
46—teach the rich man that his final salvation will turn 
upon the use which he has made of his wealth; that if 
he has not made the poor his friends by his mammon, 
if he bas not used his wealth to promote their salva- 
tion, they will rise up against him as his accusers in the 
day of judgment, instead of welcoming him into ever- 
lasting habitations; that if he has not been faithful in 
the unrighteous mammon, the true riches that abide for- 
ever will not be intrusted to him; in short, that if his 
faith has not worked by love, and has not been perfected 
by works, it will avail him nothing, except he is saved, 
like the penitent malefactor, in the last hour, not having 
any opportunity of proving the genuineness of his faith 
by works of love? 

Verse 10. He that is faithful in that which is least, ie 
faithful also in much: and he that is unjust in the least, is 
unjust also in much. In the parable and in its application 
the prominent idea is that of prudence, which secures 


one’s own interests. This idea gives now place to that 
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of faithfulness. “The prudence with which ye, my dis- 
ciples,” will our Lord say, “shall secure your eternal sal- 
vation, consists in a faithful use of your earthly posses- 
sions.” The faithful or conscientious man is so in all 
things; to him nothing is insignificant with which his 
conscience has any thing todo. The unfaithful, the un- 
conscientious regards lightly every matter of conscience. 
Faithfulness in the least, that is, in our earthly relations 
to our fellow-men, is the surest criterion of our faithful- 
ness in much; that is, of our love to God. When the 
love of God is shed abroad in our heart by the Holy 
Ghost, it will make our conscience tender, like the apple 
of an eye; it will make us to be faithful in the least, 
even in the unrighteous mammon. The deep-felt con- 
sciousness that we possess nothing as our own; that we 
are only stewards; yea, that we ourselves are not our 
own, but bought with the precious blood of the Son of 
God—this consciousness will constrain us to be faithful in 
the least; that is, in our relative duties to man. But if 
we do not love our brother whom we see, how can we love 
God whom we see not? If we are not faithful in the 
least, cur apparent faithfulness in greater things will be a 
hollow show; it will be a kindling of our own, not the 
holy flame from heaven. This being the case, our Lord 
continues: 





Verse 11. If therefore ye have not been faithful in the un- 
righteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the true 
riches? If we prove defaulters as stewards of those 
earthly goods which are false and without any intrinsic 
worth, how shall the true and endearing riches—the 
heavenly goods—be intrusted to us? 

Verse 12. And if ye have not been faithful in that which 
is another man’s—that is, in that which is given you only 
for a temporary use, which does not properly belong 
to your nature—tcho shall give you that which is your 
own—that for which God created and redeemed you—the 
kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the 
world? 

In verse 13 our Lord closes with repeating a truth 
which he had so forcibly enjoined in his sermon on the 
mount: “ No servant can serve two masters: for either he will 
hate the one, and love the other; or else he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other. Ye can not serve God and mam- 
mon.” The faithfulness which the Lord requires from us 
as stewards, can only be rendered by our choosing God in- 
stead of mammon for our Lord. ‘ We can not choose both 
as our Lords; for their characters are so different, and 
their commands so opposite, that it will be impossible to 
reconcile their service; the only faithfulness to the one 
is to break with the other.” 





Stems, 


Antiocu Coriece.—This institution, under the presi- 

dency of Ilorace Mann, has failed to secure that perma- 
nency and prosperity which its friends long hoped for. 
We see it officially announced now that unless the sum of 
$120,000 is raised in cash before April Ist, the college 
building and grounds must be sold to pay its debts. It 
has been alleged that the money which should have been 
invested as an endowment fund, has been absorbed in 
building purposes and in paying salaries. The President’s 
salary is $2,500 a year. 
* Larce Bequest.—Lewis C. Broadwell, long a member of 
the Universalist Church in Cincinnati, died last fall, and 
in his will bequeathed city property to the amount of 
$150,000 to the trustees of the First Universalist Church, 
to be used in establishing, somewhere in Hamilton 
county, Ohio, a school or college, in which Universalist 
doctrines should forever be taught. He left also a large 
amount. of property, the income of which was for the 
support of his widow, with this singular proviso, that if 
she should get married she should forfeit every cent. 

British QuarTERLY Reviews.—The Edinburgh Review 
and the Quarterly Review circulate each about 8,000 
copies. The North British began its existence in May, 
1844. Dr. David Welsh, Professor of Church History to 
the Free Church of Scotland, was its first editor. For a 
brief period following the death of Dr. Welsh, Dr. Hanna, 
the son-in-law and biographer of Dr. Chalmers, discharged 
the editorial duties; but at present and for the last four 
years, Professor Fraser, of the Moral Philosophy Chair in 
the Free Church College, holds the editorial throne. The 
circulation of the North British is understood to be about 
2,000 each issue. 

The Congregationalists projected the British Quarterly 
Review, which commenced its career in May, 1845, under 
the editorship of Dr. Robert Vaughan, Principal of the 


Witerary, Scientific, 





and Religions. 
Lancashire Independent College. Its circulation is only 
about 1,000 copies each issue. 

The London Quarterly Review, now in its third year, is 
Wesleyan Methodist. In America, the old Tory Review 
is called the London Quarterly Review, whereas its exact 
title is The Quarterly Review, and this new creation of 
the Methodists is the London Quarterly Review. A Meth- 
odist physician of Liverpool, Dr. M’Nicoll, has the credit 
and the merit of this new enterprise; he, for the first 
year, supplied the sinews of war, and succeeded in engag- 
ing the masterly pens of Dr. James Dixon, the Rev. W. 
Arthur, the Rev. F. J. Jobson, the Rev. F. A. West, the 
Rev. W. Davison, and Professor Williamson as contribu- 
tors. A year ago, some of the leading laymen of the 
Methodist Church, Messrs. Farmer, Heald, Ray, and oth- 
ers, joined Dr. M’Nicoll in the proprietary, thus placing 
the London Quarterly on a secure basis. These gentle- 
men have engaged F. A. West, F. J. Jobson, and Wm 
Arthur as editors, whose talents and labors are ably 
seconded by a well-paid staff of contributors. Its circu- 
lation is between 1,300 and 1,400 each issue. 

Nortu-Western CuristTiaAn Universtry.—This institu- 
tion, located at Indianapolis, held its opening exercises 
November Ist. The edifice is a most costly one, taking, 
as in the case of Antioch College, a large amount of 
money, which had better been invested as an endowment 
fund, to build it. It is under the control of the Camp- 
bellites, or Reformers. 

First Printep Boox.—The first book was printed be- 
tween the years 1440 and 1450. Some single printed 
sheets, containing the Pope’s indulgences, bearing date 
of 1454 and 1455, are known, and an almanac dated 1457. 
The first printed book was the Mazarin Bible in two folio 
volumes, which was printed, probably, during five or seven 
years, from somewhat before the year 1450. A single 
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copy of this very rare book—seventeen copies only being | of light, about 8,000,000 miles, passing from the sun to 


known to be in existence—is in a private brary in New 
York city, having been bought at a sale a few years ago 
in London for $2,500. The first book known to be ex- 
tant, which has the name of the place where it was 
printed, together with a date, is the Mentz Psalter, 


ers. Only six copies of this are known. 


Baptist Statistics.—While New York city has in- 
creased in population 261,966, during the past ten years, 
we have decreased in membership, says the Baptist Ex- 
aminer, no less than 563 during the same period. For 
twenty years previous to 1845, our denomination increased 
in a greater ratio than the population. We give in peri- 


the earth in about eight minutes, or about a million times 
swifter than a cannon-ball. 

New Exetanp Rexiciovs Procress.—From 1841 to 
1855, a period of fourteen years, the Congregationalists 


si | of New England gained 9,246 members, which was an in- 
printed in 1457, of which Faust and Scheeffer were print- | 


crease of about 6 per cent.; from 1840 to 1852, a period 


| of twelve years, the Baptists gained 6,130 members, or 


ods of five years, commencing with 1825, the number of | 
churches and members, with the per centage of increase | 
and decrease, and also the population of the city at the | 


same periods: 
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These figures show that our Churches were gaining in 
numbers up to 1845, fully equal to the increase of the 
population. The next five years there was a small in- 
crease of only two per cent., while in the last five years 
we have decreased six and a half per cent. 

It is remarkable that after so many years of steady in- 
crease we should thus retrograde. The past ten years 
8,914 have been added to our Churches by baptism, 
while in the preceding five years 4,419 were added. In 
Williamsburg and Brookly’., New York, the statistics are 
more favorable. 


Foreigners AND CaTHOLICs AT THE Sovtu.—The fol- 
lowing statistics, compiled from the census returns of 
1850, possess interest. They show the proportion of for- 
eiggers and Catholics to the total population of the four- 
teen southern states. Compared with the native popula- 
tion, the number of foreigners is but two to thirty-one, 
and the number of Catholics not quite one to thirty-five: 
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5,993,308 


Bat nccnneccerecnsccccccseccnesssers 350,514 172,740 

Varieties OF SpeED.—The velocity of a ship is from 8 
to 18 miles an hour; of a race-horse, 29 to 33 miles; of a 
bird, 50 to 60 miles; of the clouds in a violent hurricane, 
80 to 110 miles; of sound, 823 miles; of a cannon-ball— 
as found by experiment—from 600 to 1,000 miles; of the 
earth round the sun, 68,000 miles—more than 100 times 
quicker than a cannon-ball; of Mercury, 104,000 miles; 





about 7 per cent.; and from 1841 to 1854, a period of 
thirteen years, the Methodists gained 6,448, or at the rate 
of about 10 per cent. 

The ratio of increase in each denomination since 1840, 
compared with the population, was as follows: 


In 1841 there was one Congregationalist in every 14 of the pop. 
- 1855 “ “ “ “ “ 16 “ oo 





“ 1840 “ és “ Baptist oe 26 “ “ 
“ 1852 “ “ “ “ “ 29 “ “ 
«1841 “ « & Methodist ” = © 6 
oe 1854 “ “ “ “ “ 29 “ “ 
The aggregate numbers of each sect were thus: 
Comapegutionailets fm YOG6.....0...0cccccccosesosscsocccccnsesseseees 162,959 
Baptiste in 1852................ eo» 91,276 
OIE HI BR acsncnsncseiscnstncssninveacsisssaneccséestevessennens 93,473 
IIE dcisinchicusiecnteiibaasasianeiinadiiakibsnhintinndanphaacatsmsminiaes 347,408 


There has been a falling off from the numbers of each 
denomination in Maine and Vermont. The Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists have lost heavily in the latter 
state; namely, the former 21.88 per cent. in 14 years; 
the latter 27.94 per cent. in 12 years. The Methodists 
have experienced their heaviest decrease in Maine—6.61 
per cent. in 13 years. 

The Baptists have increased most rapidly in Connecti- 


| cut; namely, 39.58 per cent. in 12 years. The Congrega- 


tionalists have had their greatest increase in Massachu- 
setts; namely, 16.78 per cent. in 14 years. The Methodists 
have also advanced most rapidly in Massachusetts—the 
New England conference having gained 32.52 per cent., 
and the Providence conference 42.82 per cent. in 13 years. 

The growth of the Providence conference has been 
more rapid than any Congregationalist or Baptist associa- 
tion, or than either of the other Methodist conferences 
in New England during the periods referred to above. 

About one seventh of the whole population profess vital 
piety in the New England states, and there is an evan- 
gelical Church member to every 4.85 of the population 
over ten years of age. 

Thus Methodism in New England is second in numbers 
and first in progress. The Baptists are third in num- 
bers and second in progress. The Congregationalists are 
first in numbers and third in progress. 

Our Baptist brethren started a century and a half be- 
fore we entered New England. They had a membership 
of some 20,000 members when Jesse Lee appeared in the 
arena. Since then they have increased nearly fivefold, 
yet Methodism has outstripped them, both in numbers 
and rate of progress.—Zion’s Herald. 

A Spantsu History oF Prorestantism.—A gentleman 
of Barcelona announces a Spanish History of Protestant- 
ism, which is likely to see the light in defiance of an 
unsparing condemnation from the bishop, who “exhorts 
in the Lord, and, if necessary, commands all the subjects 
of his diocese to deliver up to him the prospectuses and 
numbers of this venomous production that may fall into 
their hands.” The date of this episcopal thunder-clap is 
April 26, 1855. 

Youne Nuns Sent To Curu1.—A large number of girls 
under seventeen years of age have recently been sent 
from the Montreal nunnery to Chili. 
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Riterary Hotices. 


NEW (BOOKS. 

Mexico AND 1Ts Reuicion is a successful blending of 
the incidents of travel in that country during several 
years, commencing with 1851, and historical sketches of 
events connected with the places visited. The author— 
Robert A. Wilson—was evidently a careful observer, and 
his observations are delineated in a lively and attractive 
style. He gives a fine sketch of Santa Anna, whom he 
shows to be neither quite saint nor quite devil. The 
introduction of that fearful scourge, the yellow fever, 
he attributes to the slave-trade—showing that it was 
unknown at Vera Cruz till brought there in the slave- 
ship of 1699, and also that it was carried in the same 
manner to the West Indies. He gives but little credit to 
the early historiams of Mexico. He says: “I have pre- 
sumed to follow the great Las Casas, who called all the 
historians of the Conquest of Mexico liars; and though 
his labored refutation of their fictions has disappeared, 
yet, fortunately, the natural evidences of their untruth 
still remain. Having before me the surveys and levels 
of our own engineers, I have presumed to doubt that 
water ever ran up hill; that navigable canals were ever 


fed by ‘back water;’ that pyramids—teocalli—could rest | 
on a foundation of soft earth; that a canal twelve feet | and als 


broad by twelve feet deep, mostly below the water level, 





| 


was ever dug by Indians with their rude implements; | 


that gardens ever floated in mud; or that brigantines 
ever sailed in a salt marsh; or even that 100,000 men 
ever entered the mud-built city of Mexico by a narrow 
causeway in the morning, and after fighting all day 
returned by the same path at night to their camp; or 
that so large a besieging army as 150,000 men could be 
supported in a salt-marsh valley, surrounded by high 
mountains.” 

Other points we had marked for notice, but our space 
will allow no more. Our readers will be interested and 
instructed by this volume. New York: Harpers. 12mo. 
406 pp. For sale by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 


Positive TuroLocy. By Rev. Asbury Lowrey, A. M.— 
A second edition of this valuable treatise has been issued 
by the Agents of the Western Book Concern. It is an 
elaborate work, comprising twenty-two dissertations— 
covering, in a concise manner, the whole range of Chris- 
tian theology. It is admirably adapted to ‘2 family and 
to the young theologian. 


Essays, EpuCATIONAL AND Retiaious. By E. Thomson, 
D. D., LL. D. Collected and Published with the Consent 
of the Author, by Rev. E. D. Roe, M. D.—These essays 
comprise the chaste and attractive articles which have 
appeared in the Ladies’ Repository during several past 
years. They make a 12mo. volume of three hundred 
and ninety-two pages. In their new form they will pos- 
sess new attractiveness and value. The work is on sale 
at the Book Concern. 


Tue following excellent Sunday school books have been 
issued by our indefatigable Sunday School editor at New 
Yerk: 

Tue Herserr Famirx, or, Religion and Infidelity Con- 
trasted, is a charming book, containing some vivid pictures 
of life’s scenes, written in the epistolary style. 

THE Cuitp’s Preacuer is a series of addresses to the 


| 





young, founded on Scripture texts. Most of the dis- 
courses are selected from eminent British preachers; but 
quite a number are from the pen of Rev. L. A. Eddy, of 
the Oneida conference. 

Srories ror VittaGe Laps contains a Day at the Fair, 
the Danger of Bad Company, the Mother and her Son, 
and George Morris. 

Tue Contrast; or, Two Young Men Described by an 
Acquaintance. 

Summer Memorres—Long Branch and Wilderstein—is 
by the author of “Little Ella,” who is Mrs. Dr. Holdich, 
we believe. 

CoNsECUTIVE QUESTIONS ON THE GosPEL or MaTTHEW 
will, we predict, prove a popular addition to this depart- 
ment of Sunday school instruction. 

Ovt or Dest, Out or Dancer, is the title of an at- 
tractive 16mo. volume from the press of Appleton & Co., 
New York, and may be had of H. W. Derby, Main below 
Fourth-street, Cincinnati. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 
“Tue Four QuartTeruiEes” have been duly received, 
o “Brackwoop,” from L. Scott & Co., New York, 
comprising the choicest issues of English periodical lit- 
erature. They may be ordered through booksellers gen- 
erally. 

Tue American PusiisHer’s Crecviar has reached its 
twelfth number. Besides other literary material, it con- 
tains a weekly list of the books issued from both the 
American and English press. 

MINUTEs OF THE NortTH Onto ANNUAL CONFERENCE ap- 
pear in fine style. They make a sturdy pamphlet of one 
hundred and sixteen pages. From it we learn that there 
are 426 churches, valued at $397,250, in the conference. 
The total membership, including probationers and local 
preachers, is 28,811. 

Tre Burven or Duman; or, Light in Darkness. A Mis- 
stonary Sermon preached before the Indiana Conference, Sep- 
tember 15,1855. By Rev. B. F. Crary, A. M—The author 
takes two positions, which he discusses with great force 
and conclusiveness; namely, “That this is an age of 
earnest inquiry, and of substantial improvement in every 
thing that relates to the welfare of our race, indicating 
the approach of a brighter and happier age ;” and, sec- 
ondly, “That the forces of sin, though great and power- 
ful, are inadequate to the task of perpetuating the empire 
of the prince of darkness.” 

Westeyan Acapemy— Wilbraham, Mass.—Thirtcenth 
Annual Catalogue.—Rev. Miner Raymond, D. D., Prin- 
cipal, assisted by 9 teachers. Students—gentlemen, 343; 
ladies, 288: total, 631. This is one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, seminary sustained by us. 

Fort Epwarp InstitutE—First Annual Catalogue, from 
December, 1854, to November, 1855.—The Faculty consists 
of Rev. Joseph King, A. M., Principal, and 19 teachers. 
Students—ladies, 365; gentlemen, 635: total, 1,000. 

Iowa CONFERENCE Seminany—Mount Vernon, Jowa— 
Second Anvual Catalogue—The Faculty is composed of 
Rev. S. M. Fellowes, A. M., Principal, and 5 teachers. 
Students—gentlemen, 158; ladies, 92: total, 250. 
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Hotes and Queries. 


PuILaNDER AND Narcissa.—Mr. Editor,—In reading my 
favorite poem—Young’s Night Thoughts—I have often 
wondered whether Philander and Narcissa were real or 
imaginary characters. Also, the poet says: 
“Insatiate archer! could not one suffice? 

Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain.” 


Was this an imaginary or a real affliction? A little 
“light” on these points in your “Notes and Queries” 
will greatly oblige a constant READER. 
There is not a little uncertainty about the characters 
in this great poem, as there is also about some parts of 
the life of the poet himself. In 1731 Mr. Young was 
married to Lady Elizabeth Lee, widow of Colonel Lee 
and daughter of the Earl of Litchfield. By her former 
husband Mrs. Lee had a daughter—a most estimable and 
lovely woman—who was married to Mr. Temple, son of 
Lord Palmerston. Between Young and Mr. and Mrs. 
Temple there appears to have been a most cordial and 
affectionate attachment. According to Mr. Croft’s dates, 
Mrs. Temple died in 1736, Mr. Temple in 1740, and Lady 
Young in 1741. Mr. and Mrs. Temple are undoubtedly 
the Philander and Narcissa of the poem; and probably 
these three successive bereavements are referred to when 
the poet says, 
“Thrice my peace was slain.” 


4 


There are two or three striking anachronisms between 
the dates given above and some passages in the poem. 
For instance, the poet says: 


*“‘Insatiate archer! could not one suffice? 
Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain; 
And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had filled her horn.” 
Boox I. 


It would seem that the dates usually received of the 
death of these three persons must either be erroneous, 
or that they could not have been the persons intended, 
which latter seems very improbable. The probability of 
the dates being erroneous is strengthened by the fact that 
the poet makes the death of Philander precede that of 
Narcissa. Speaking of her death, he says: 


“Twas night; on her fond hopes perpetual night; 
A night which struck a damp, a deadlier damp, 
Than that which smote me at Philander’s tomb! 
Narcissa follows ere his tomb is closed.” Boox III. 


Then again the poet says: 
“O, Philander! 
What was thy fate? or double fate to me? 
Potent and plain! a menace and a blow! 
Like the black raven hovering o’er my peace, 
Not less a bird of omen than of prey. 
It called Narcissa long before her hour; 
Tt called her tender soul by break of bliss, 
From the first blossom, from the buds of joy.” 
Boox III. 
That by Narcissa Mrs. Temple is intended, there can 
be no reasonable doubt. The disease of which she died 
was consumption. In its early stages she was taken by 
Dr. Young to the south of France, in the vain hope that 
a milder climate would bring relief. Thus the poet speaks 
of Narcissa: 
“Soon as the luster languished in her eye, 
Dawning a dimmer day on human sight, 


And on her cheek, the residence of Spring, 

Pale Omen sat, and scattered fears around 

On all that saw—and who would cease to gaze 

That once had seen?—with haste, parental haste, 

I flew, I snatched her from the rigid North, 

Her native bed, on which bleak Boreas blew, 

And bore her nearer to the sun; the sun— 

As if the sun could envy—checked his beam, 

Denied his wonted succor; nor with more 

Regret beheld her drooping.” 
Then the actual death and burial of Mrs. Temple is 
| most graphically described by the poet. As we said, Mrs. 
Temple died in the south of France, at Montpelier or 
Lyons. At that time it was impossible to procure a 
Christian burial in France for an English Protestant. 
As she was gradually sinking to the grave, he selected 
a retired spot in the king’s garden, and bribed the under 
gardener to dig there a grave where the remains of the 
loved one might repose undisturbed. ‘The grave was dug, 
and by a private door, at midnight, the Doctor was ad- 
mitted, bearing his daughter, wrapped in a sheet, upon 
his shoulder, and he laid her coffinless in the hole that 
had been dug, and, sitting down, gave vent to his emo- 
tions in a flood of tears.? 





*The following letter, written from Montpelier by a Mr. W. 
Taylor to his sister in England, in 1789, or half a century after 
these events occurred, is deeply interesting. It was published 
in the Evangelical Magazine for 1797: 

“T know you, as well as myself, are not a little partial to 
Dr. Young. Had you been with me in a solitary walk the 
other day, you would have shed a tear over the remains of his 
dear Narcissa. I was walking in a place called the King’s 
Garden; and there I saw the spot where she was interred. 
Mr. J., Mrs. H., and myself, had some conversation with the 
gardener respecting it; who told us, that, about forty-five 
years ago, Dr. Young was here with his daughter for her 
health; that he used constantly to be walking backward and 
forward in this garden—no doubt as he saw her gradually de- 
clining, to find the most solitary spot, where he might show 
his last token of affection, by leaving her remains as secure 
as possible from those savages, who would have denied her a 
Christian burial; for at that time an Englishman in this 
country was looked upon as a heretic, infidel, and devil. 
They begin now to verge from their bigotry, and allow them 
at least to be men, though not Christians, I believe—and that 
he bribed the under gardener, belonging to his father, to let 
him bury his daughter, which he did; pointed out the most 
solitary place, and dug the grave. The man, through a pri- 
vate door, admitted the Doctor at midnight, bringing his be- 
loved daughter, wrapped up in a sheet, upon his shoulder: he 
laid her in the hole, sat down, and, as the man expressed it, 
‘rained tears!’ ‘With pious sacrilege a grave I stole. The 
man who was thus bribed is dead, but the master is still liv- 
ing. Before the man died, they were one day going to dig, 
and set some flowers, etc., in this spot where she was buried. 
The man said to his master, ‘Don’t dig there; for, s0 many 
years ago, I buried an English lady there.’ The master was 
much surprised; and as Dr. Young’s book had made much 
noise in France, it led him to inquire into the matter: and only 
two years ago it was known for a certainty that that was the 
place, and in this way: There was an English nobleman here, 
who was acquainted with the governor of this place; and 
wishing to ascertain the fact, he obtained permission to dig up 
the ground, where he found scme bones, which were exam- 
ined by a surgeon, and pronounced to be the remains of a 
human body: this, therefore, puts the authenticity of it be- 
yond a doubt.” ; 
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Now let us see what the poet says of Narcissa: 
“Denied the charity of dust to spread 

O’er dust! a charity their dogs enjoy. 
What could I do? what succor? what resource? 
With pious sacrilege a grave I stule; 
With impious piety that grave I wronged; 
Short in my duty, coward in my grief! 
More like her murderer than friend, I crept 
With soft-suspended step, and, muffled deep 
In midnight darkness, whispered my last sigh. 
I whispered what should echo through their realms, 
Nor writ her name, whose tomb should pierce the skies. 
Presumptuous fear! how durst I dread her foes, 
While Nature's loudest dictates I obeyed? 
Pardon necessity, blest shade! of grief 
And indignation rival bursts I poured; 
Half execration mingled with my prayer; 
Kindled at man, while I his God adored : 
Sore grudged the savage land her sacred dust; 
Stamped the curst soil; and with humanity— 
Denied Narcissa—wished them all a grave.” 

But our note is already too extended. To the be- 
reavements and sorrows of Dr. Young the world is no 
doubt indebted for that masterly poem, which, in an 
eminent degree, combines the soundest philosophy with 
the most elevated poetry. 


Epitions OF SHAKSPEARE AND Mitton.—There is in 
Shakspeare a passage in which one word alone suff- 
ciently ascertains the relative value of the edition. It 
is in The Tempest, Act iv, Scene 1: 

“The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind.” 
This word—etymologically the same as the English reek, 
and the German rauch—means a flcating cloud or smoke, 
and is the genuine reading. Worthless editions give 
uniformly in this text the word wreck; which, though 
making a sense, is very inept compared with the other. 
A simple reference to this passage, if no surer criterion 
is at hand, will, for all ordinary purposes, determine the 
worth of any particular edition. 

There is likewise in Paradise Lost a single word which 
similarly determines the purity of the text. It is in the 
first verse of Book xii, of which the genuine reading is 
as follows: 

As one who in his journey bates at noon, 
Though bent on speed; so here the archangel paused, 
Betwixt the world destroyed, and world restored.” 

Very many editions read baits! making the archangel 
pause midway in his narrative, like a traveler in haste to 
finish his journey, yet finding time to stop by the way 
for a lunch!’ O most impertinent conception! while, in 
truth, the poet represents Michael as waiting, at the 
transition of his subject, 

“Tf Adam aught* perhaps might interpose,” 
just as an exhausted traveler slackens his speed in the 
noontide fervor of the sun. 

Any edition of Shakspeare or Milton giving these read- 
ings may be at once safely rejected. They will be found 
swarming with similar errors. W. G. W. 


PLAGIARISM, OR NoT PLaGtaRisM.—The charge of plagia- 
rism is of frequent occurrence. Few writers, even among 
the most eminent, have entirely escaped it. Sometimes 





*In these same worthless editions this word is, of course, 
given “ought.” 





it has its origin in a mere similarity of idea and expres- 
sion, when the supposed plagiarist has never even read 
the work from which he is supposed to copy. At other 
times the work may have been read, and the ideas re- 
volved in the mind of the reader till he forgets their 
origin, and recognizes them only as his own. These 
were our thoughts as, after re-reading, not long since, 
that monument of genius—T7he Night Thoughts—we 
lighted upon the following passage by Moor, published 
in 1650: 
Even so the soul in this contracted state, 

Confined to these straight instruments of sense, 

More dull and narrowly doth operate ; 

At this hole hears, the sight may ray from thence, 

Here tastes, there smells; but when she’s gone from hence, 

Like nuked lamp she is one shining sphere, 

And round about hath perfect cognizance, 

Whatever in her horizon doth appear, 

She is one orb of sense: all eye, all touch, all ear.” 


This, no dou»t, suggested that sublime passage by 
Young: 
“ Life makes the soul dependent on the dust, 
Death gives her wings to mount above the spheres. 
Through chinks, stiled organs, dim life peeps at light; 
Death bursts the involving cloud, and all is day: 
All eye, all ear, the disembodied power. 
Death has feigned evils nature shall not feel; 
Life, ills substantial wisdom can not shun. 
Ts not the mighty mind, that sun of Heaven! 
By tyrant life dethroned, imprisoned, pained? 
By Death enlarged, ennobled, deified? 
Death but entombs the f. dy, life the soul.” 


There is certainly a striking resemblance between the 
thoughts; but taking the whole passage in Young, he is 
vastly more elevated and sublime. 


Answer To P. Q. R.—The lines referred to are attrib- 
uted toa French Huguenot, who was cast in prison for 
his faith in Christ. After his death they found that, 
with the point of an old nail, he had scratched on the 
stone wall of his cell the lines referred to, but read- 
ing thus: 

“Could I with ink the ocean fill, 
Were the whole heavens of parchment made, 
Were every blade of grass a quill, 
And every man a scribe by trade, 
To write the love of God to man 
Would drink that ocean dry; 
Nor would the scroll contain the whole, 
If stretched from sky to sky.” 
Ezra. 

SmaLt Qvuertes.—Mr. Editor, —In old Connecticut I 
recently met a friend, who was on a visit to his relatives, 
with a beautiful Ohio lady, who was his wife, and they 
had a very pretty chubby baby that was born in your 
adopted state, and for this reason they called him a 
little buckeye. What is the origin of this name for the 
natives of Ohio? 

Indian Summer.—Why do our people call the fine, con- 
genial weather, with its smoky atmosphere, that we are 
favored with late in autumn, “ the Indian summer?’ 

The H.—Why do most all of the English, excepting 
the more educated, misplace the H in their pronuncia- 
tion? And what is the reason that their descendants, 
natives of the United States, always pronounce it cor- 
rectly? W. 8. 

Therefore and Topic.—Why is it that some ministers 
invariably pronounce the word therefore, thurfur; and 
the word topic as if spelled tow-pik? 
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Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Repartec, and Anecdote. 


A Puitosoruer Ovtpoye By a Litre Girt.—A learned 
philosopher being very busy in his study, a little girl 
came to ask for some fire. “But,” says the doctor, “you 
have nothing to take it in;”’ and, as he was going to 
fetch something for that purpose, the little girl stooped 
down at the fireplace, and, taking some cold ashes in 
one hand, she put live embers on them with the other. 


The doctor, seeing this, threw down his books in aston- | 


ishment, exclaiming, “With all my learning, I should 
never have found out that experiment.” 

Pore, a Note or InTerroGation.—It is well known 
that Pope was quite small and deformed. One evening, 
while he was at Burton’s coffee-house, with Swift, Ar- 
buthnot, and a few other friends, poring over a manu- 
script of the Greek Aristophanes, they found one sentence 
which they could not comprehend. 

As they talked very loud, a young officer, who stood 
by the fire, heard their conference, and begged leave to 
look at the passage. “0,” said Pope, sarcastically, ‘ by 
all means: pray let the young gentleman look at it.” 


| 
| 


not,” said the other. “I rejoice to hear it, for I put 
arsenic in it to kill rats.” “O my! Tam poisoned,” said 
his visitor, in excessive alarm; “quick—send for a doc- 
tor!” “My friend,” said Lafontaine, “be calm; now 
that I remember, I forgot to put any in this time: still, 
I am sorry that a falsehood was necessary in order to 
discover the truth.” 

No Cure, No Pay.—The wife of a poor man having 
fallen dangerously ill, the latter went to a physician 
equally known for his skill and for his sordid avarice. 
Thinking the doctor was afraid that he would not be 
paid for his trouble, the good man, pulling out an old 
purse, said to him: “Here I have twenty dollars, which 


| is all I possess in the world; whether you kill my wife 


Upon which the officer took up the book, 21d, consider- | 
ing awhile, said there wanted only a note of interroga- | 


tion to make the whole intelligible. “And pray, sir,” 
said Pope, piqued at being outdone by a military man, 
“what is a note of interrogation?” “A note of interro- 


contempt, “is s little crooked thing that asks questions.” 


No orner Heap witt Fir.—Henry VIII, King of Eng- 
land, having quarreled with Francis I, King of France, 
determined to send an embassador to that prince, with a 
message couched in haughty and threatening terms, and 
appointed for this purpose his Chancellor, Sir Thomas 
More. The Chancellor having remarked to Henry that 
his embassy on this occasion might cost him his head: 
“Never fear, man!” said the King, “if Francis takes 
your life, I witl make every Frenchman in my dominions 
a head shorter.” “There would be some satisfaction in 
that,” replied the facetious Chancellor; “but I much 
doubt, sire, whether, among all these heads, there would 
be one which would fit my shoulders so well as my own.” 


TurkisH Justice.—A Turkish slater, being at work on 
the roof of a house, fell into the street upon a wealthy 
old man, whom he killed, without any serious injury to 
himself. The son of the deceased caused him to be 
arrested and conducted before the cadi, with whom he 
used all his influence to have the poor man condemned; 
and though the innocence of the latter was clearly estab- 
lished, nothing would serve him but the law of retalia- 
tion. The cadi accordingly sentenced the slater to be 
placed exactly on the spot where the old man was at the 
moment of the accident—“and you,” said he to the son, 
“will go on the roof of the house, fall dcwn upon the 
slater, and kill him if you can.” 

A Srratagem or Larontarg.—Lafontaine was in the 
habit of eating every evening a roasted apple. One day 
he was called out, and placed the apple on the chimney- 
piece. While absent, one of his friends entered the 
room, and seeing the apple, ate it. Lafontaine returning, 
and missing the fruit, guessed what had happened, and 
exclaimed, with great assumed emotion, ‘“ What on earth 
has become of the apple which was left here?” “I know 


or cure her, I will give them to you.” The doctor, hav- 
ing accepted the offer, went to see the woman, but with- 
out avail: in a few days she died. He then claimed the 
twenty dollars from the husband, who asked him if he 
had killed his wife. ‘ No, certainly,”’ answered the doc- 
tor. “Have you cured her?” “No.” “Then you have 
no right to the money, and I am really astonished you 
should dare come and claim it.” 


Hume’s Compvaint oF Iti-TreatmeENT.—Hume one 
day complained to some friends that he considered him- 


| self as very ill-treated by the world, by its unjust and 
gation,” replied the youth, with a look of the utmost ' 


unreasonable censures; adding that he had written many 
volumes, throughout the whole of which there were but a 


| few pages that could be said to contain any reprehensible 


| 





| matter; and yet, for these few pages, he was abused and 


torn to pieces. The company remained silent for a 
while; but at length a gentleman dryly observed that 
he put him in mind of an old acquaintance, a notary 
public, who, having been condemned to be hanged for 
forgery, lamented the extreme injustice and hardship 
of his case, inasmuch as he had written many thousand 
inoffensive sheets, and now he was to be hanged for a 
single line. 


Newron’s Asstraction.—Newton, finding himself ex- 
tremely cold one evening in winter, drew his chair very 
near to the grate in which a large fire had recently been 
lighted. By degrees the fire having completely kindled, 
Newton felt the heat intolerably intense, and rang his 
bell with unusual violence. His servant was not at hand 
at the moment, but he soon made his appearance. By 
this time Newton was almost literally roasted. “Re- 
move the grate, you lazy rascal!” he exclaimed in a tone 
of irritation very uncommon with that amiable and 
bland philosopher; “remove the grate before I am burnt 
to death!” ‘And pray, master,” said the servant, 
“might you not rather draw back your chair?” “Upon 
my word,” said Newton, smiling, “I never thought of 
that.” 


Tae Wise Cxurcu-Warpen.—In a certain village in 
Yorkshire a man and his wife were quarreling violently 
in the open streets during service-time on a Sunday, 
as the church-warden was going his rounds. He quaintly 
observed as he took them inte custody, ‘* Whom God has 
joined together, let no man put asunder,” and very prop- 
erly placed the wrangling and troublesome pair in the 
stocks. Thereafter the couple were noted for keeping 
the peace, at home and abroad. 
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Ghitor’'s Gable. 


A New Year anv a New Votume.—The benisons of 
a new year be upon you, gentle reader. You have jour- 
neyed with 13 through the past year, been lenient to our 
faults, and appreciative, perhaps overmuch so, to what- 
ever of good we gathered into store for you. Earnest 
effort to make the Repository alike interesting and in- 
structive—to give it spice, variety, logic, has not been 
wanting. With what success we will not presume to say. 
Many of our readers have written to us words of kind 
commendation—a heay of such letters are now before us. 
But the magnificent list of over 25,000 subscribers— 
though bringing with it an increased sense of responsi- 
bility—has often proved an antidote to painful self-dissat- 
isfaction. All we can promise you for the future, dear 
reader, is, that effort shall be increased rather than 
abated. We think, by the blessing of God, the Reposi- 
tory will be made to surpass its former self in all that 
variety and excellence which make a magazine valuable. 
Our arrangements to this effect are ample. Shall our list 
of subscribers roll up to a higher and grander figure? 
You may do something for us. For the last volume many 
of our preachers increased their list of subscribers over 
one hundred per cent.—some to a still higher figure; 
some of their wives—God bless them!—obtained twenty, 
thirty, and even as high as sixty subscribers. In some 
instances some of our old subscribers took the matter in 
hand and obtained a large list of subscribers, which 
they forwarded through the preacher in charge. Now, 
friends—preachers, preachers’ wives, patrons—how many 
of you will go and do likewise? It is not toolate. Let us 
hear from you. 

Tue Future.—We have always scouted the idea that 
what is called “light literature” only will meet with 
favor in a ladies’ magazine. To the honor of the intelli- 
gence and mind of the ladies of this country, we are 
pleased to record that some of the most elaborate and 
profound articles that have appeared in the Repository 
during the past year, have been among the most popular— 
have attracted the most attention and elicited the widest 
remark. While, then, in the future we garnish our pages 
with the gems of poetry and the pictures of life, seen 
through the imagination, we shall give prominence to 
articles of classic taste, of moral and religious teaching, 
and of profound investigation and criticism. And here 
we may venture to promise our more intellectual readers 
a treat in a series of critical, exegetical, and philosoph- 
ical papers from the pen of Professor Whedon—not a 
serial upon a single subject, but each article embracing 
the discussion of a single subject. 

Notes ny THE Way.—We feel inclined to pause and 
make “a few notes by the way” upon this number. The 
reader will perceive that it is made up almost entirely of 
original articles. Among the authors, too, he will recog- 
nize the names of some of the finest writers in our coun- 
try. “A New Year” may seem rather sober for that 
hilarious season; but read it and grow wiser. The “Tale 
for the New Year” is a truthful portraiture of sorrows 
which often result from a single blind and undutiful ac- 
tion. The “Spice Islands” of other geas will be visited 
in the course of the year. “ Whitefieldas a Preacher” is 
well worthy of attention. “Religion in the Family” we 
beg Methodist parents, especially the wealthy, to read; 





and we pray that the lesson it teaches may not be lost 
upon them. “Small Beginnings Hopeful” will benefit 
thousands of the young just entering upon the responsi- 
bilities of life; so it will also the humble Christian 
laborer. “Let the young who read “Little Ligie and his 
Dream” beware how they expose themselves to the dis- 
ease with which he was afflicted; they may learn here, it 
is true, how the “stone in the heart,” or a heart turned 
to stone, may be relieved and cured, but it will be found 
hard to comply with the prescription. “ Phonography 
and Phonotypy” is an instructive as well as critical arti- 
cle upon the new science which is upsetting the ortho- 
graphical world. “The Mission of Children” will prove 
a choice article in thousands of households, and especially 
will mothers be encouraged and comforted by it. “The 
Higher Life” is full of stirring thought. “Domingo De 
Guzman” can not be read without inspiring a deep hor- 
ror of Popery and the Inquisition. We trust no one will 
fail to read “A Review of Modern Spiritualism,” and to 
weigh well its facts and arguments. It is designed to 
expose and resist a pernicious delusion; the position of 
our author we think to be the true one in the present 
state of affairs; and in this and subsequent papers he 
argues out to very clear and well-sustained conclusions. 
The articles will be continued in several numbers; let no 
one fail to read the whole of them. But we must stop. 

Our Encravincs—Bishop Scott.—Herewith we present 
our readers with an excellent likeness of Bishop Scott. 
It will be recognized by all who have seen him as faithfal 
and true. Bishop Scott was a native of Delaware, where 
he was born in 1802. He entered the itinerant ministry 
in 1826. During his public ministry up to 1848, he was 
on circuits three years, in stations ten, presiding elder 
five, and Principal of the Grammar School of Dickinson 
College three. In 1848 he was elected Assistant Book 
Agent, and served his four years with universal approba- 
tion. In 1852 he was elected to the office of bishop by a 
large majority, and since that time has been doing good 
service to the Church in that sacred office. His health, 
never very firm, was seriously impaired by his visit to the 
African conference, and has of late interrupted the regu- 
larity of his official labors; but we trust that years of 
useful labor will yet be added to his life. He is an earn- 
est, clear-headed, and pure-minded man—bearing honor 
with meekness, and responsibility with diffidence, yet not 
without firmness. The high responsibilities of his office 
could be committed to no man with greater safety. 

The Sale of the Pet Bamb will awaken in many minds, 
as it has in ours, vivid recollections of scenes long since 
gone by. The drover, with apparent unconcern, “ counts 
down” the stipulated price. The matron’s eyes spatkle 
at the sight of the silver, and she seems unmoved by the 
sorrows of her little brood. We verily doubt whether 
she hears the big daughter crying at her side, or feels the 
twitch of @xpostulation at her elbow, so intent is she in 
securing the price. The drover’s dog looks up to the cry- 
ing girl as though he would say, “What are you crying 
about?” Then that dear little “chickadee” manifesting 
her affection for the victim by offering it food from the 
saucer in her hands! That sturdy little fellow, who has 
not yet donned the masculine attire, exhibits something 
of the rising of his pugnacity, and is quite inclined to 
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resist the drover'’s boy as he comes with his rope to lead 
away the lamb; he certainly has a larger development of 
combativeness than his older brother, who only throws 
his arms about the lamb and cries. The larger boy in 
the rear is evidently suggesting some coup de etat for the 
deliverance of the imperiled lamb; but that twinkle in 
the eye of the drover’s boy says, as plainly as any thing 
can say, “No you don’t.” While we look upon the scene 
we almost wonder that the mother did not relent, give 
back the money, and keep the harmless pet which had 
warmed into life such tender and beautiful affections in 
the hearts of her children. 

Title- Puge.—Here is a scene for the little ones to ad- 
mire. Playful childhood chasing butterflies over the 
green. The faithful dog, too, the companion of child- 
hood, a party to the sport. Look out, little girl. A trip 
of the foot might spill those flowers and spoil that basket. 
How calm the scene! No wonder the skeptic said the 
city filled his mind with all evil, while the country made 
him think of God. 

Articies Dectinep.—Despite of all our desire to please 
and accommodate our contributors, we are compelled to 
kindle another @uto da fe. Many of the victims, it may 
be, deserved a better fate. “An Evening in Palestine ”’— 
let its author try again—‘The Backslider’s Prayer;” 
“What is this World?” “Shun the Cause of Low Spirits;” 
“Fidelity ”’—too long and no point—“Beauty;” “Mid- 
nicht ;” “A Sketch of Time;” “So Run as to Obtain;” 
“To an Absent Friend; “Stilling of the Waves;’’ “The 
Village Funeral;” “My Son;” “Lines,” etc.; “Lines on 
Autumn” evince good talent, but the author needs prac- 
tice. The author of “Try and Trust” should learn that 
perspicuity is as indispensable to the poet as to the 
orator. 

Gossip witH CorrEesponpDENTS.—A brother of the Bal- 
timore conference gives us the following note of encour- 
agement: “And now, Mr. Editor, a word to you. Another 
year of your excellent Repository will soon be upon us. 
I hope you will learn wisdom by past experience, and not 
be again like the boy who asked a shilling for his mis- 
sionary box and then cried because he did not ask for 
more. If you can promise us such another volume as the 
two last, we—your subscribers—cry out, ‘Our hearts are 
enlarged toward you, be ye also enlarged.’ Increase your 
demand fifty per cent., and though I for one gave you a 
clear hundred on the last, I will promise to give you fifty 
more on the ensuing.” Well, we intend to surpass even 
the Repository of last year. So, brethren, come on with 
your fifty per cent. increase. 

Shall we Receive Good and not also Evil ?—So come on 
“Jesse Grumbler,” from “Grumbler’s Hill.’”’ “Mr. Ed- 
itor,—If I could only have some channel through which 
I could express my feelings and views concerning the evil 
changes that are taking place in our Church and in this 
declining age, it would relieve me very much. Every 
thing appears to me to be going to rvin. Our plain 
churches, which the fathers thought good enough to wor- 
ship God in, won’t do nowadays; and a vast amount of 
money is wasted in building elegant houses. Formerly 
our circuit preachers almost begged their sugport, and 
some of them took up land, and they and their wives did 
much that way. I have known, forty years ago, preach- 
ers*gwives take in wool to spin and weave on shares, and 
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thus clothe the whole family. Now our preachers must 
have enormous salaries, and» their wives have got too 
proud to do their own Work, andj forsooth, must have | 
servants. Then every thing else, dress, furniture, and | 
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what not, goes on in the same ratio of extravagance. Mr. 
Editor, what are we coming to?” | Really we don’t know. 
But to give ourselves time to meditate upon the subject, 
and also not thinking it best to give the whole of a good 
thing at once to our readers, we here make a pause. But 
we must allow the writer his own image and superscrip- 
tion.—Ep.] “Jesse GRUMBLER. 

“ Grumbler’s Hill, Nov. 23, 1855.” 

We can not resist the temptation to filch a passage 
from a letter written by one whose productions have often 
appeared in the Repository. It will strike a chord of 
sympathy in many hearts: “Perhaps you will say the 
subject is stale, but O! if you knew the deep, all-absorb- 
ing passion I have for music—how, weakened as I am by 
suffering, and worn out with disease, it has power at all 
times over my spirit, you would pardon me for writing 
upon so ordinary atheme. Nor is the music of the soul 
all fanciful. I think I am not exaggerating when I say, 
that there is no moment of my life when some melody 
is not chiming in my ear. Sometimes these strains sur- 
pass all I have ever heard. It is but a foretaste, I think, 
of the rich music which flows from the golden harps of 
angels. O, are not our dear spirit-friends permitted to 
sing these strains to our hearts to lighten the burden 
that lies there?” 

A SIDEBOARD FOR THE CHILDREN.— Babies have a Right 
to Breathe—A physician says: “Riding in an omnibus 
the other day, a pretty woman got in, with her baby 
completely enveloped in its blankets. Perhaps it was 
none of my business; but I think it was. The baby had 
as good aright to breathe and have the purest air to be 
had as any body; and as there was nobody else to take 
its part, I did. 

“ ¢Madam,’ said I, ‘you are smothering that child.’ 

“She smiled, and shook her head. She did not believe 
a word of it. 

“You are making it breathe its own breath over and 
over again; and no air is fit to breathe but once. Iam 
a physician, and can’t let you make your child sick.’ 

“She uncovered the baby’s head. It took a long 
breath—and if it had been old enough to talk, and been 
up in the manners, it undoubtedly would have said, 
‘Thank you, doctor.’ ” 

“ Preach Small.’’—* Mother,” said a little girl seven 
years old, “I could not understand our minister to-day, 
he said so many hard words. I wish he would preach 
so that little girls could understand him. Won’t he, 
mother “Yes, I think so, if we ask him.”’ Soon after 
her father saw her tripping away. ‘Where are you go- 
ing, Emma?” said he. “I am going over to the minis- 
ter’s to ask him to preach small.” 

A Strong Man will Carry Me over the Mountaine.—This 
little incident will beag oft recording. A sweet little 
child, while in a dying state, had a vision of something 
which he could not well explain. But it was very beau- 
tiful. He was enraptured at the vision. His parents 
told him God had given him a glimpse of heaven. Soon 
after the beautiful vision was marred by the appearance 
of great mountains which intervened. His countenance 
darkened for a moment, as if troubled. But a moment 
after it lighted up, and he said, “A strong man will 
carry me over the mountain!” These were his last 
words. The “strong man” bore him away. Little chil- 
dren, remember there is only one “Strong Man” who 
can bear us “ away over the mountains.” 

Note.—We are so crowded this month that we are com- 
pelled to lay over some of our editorial preparations. 
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